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Fertilizer Industries Today 


in War-Racked Western Europe 


Disrupted by Hostilities, Production Now Progresses 


IRECTLY TIED UP with the world 
| food prospects for 1947 is the need 
for fertilizers. Although some countries 
have come a long way in renovating their 
fertilizer industries, world supplies avail- 
able for application this spring were far 
short of needs. 

Commercial fertilizers are composed 
chiefly of nitrogenous, phosphatic, and 
potassic compounds, singly or in combi- 
nation. The nitrogenous and phosphatic 
materials are for the most part manufac- 
tured products; a notable exception is 
Chilean nitrate. Source of potash fer- 
tilizers is mainly the refined mineral salts 
which are produced in relatively few 
countries. 

The different chemicals, employed as 
nitrogenous or phosphatic fertilizer ma- 
terials, may vary in their nitrogen (N) 
or phosphoric acid (P.O;) contents from 
about 13 to 45 percent. Since these 
terms are used to denote the fertilizer or 
plant-food value of the various materials, 
statistics cited in this article have as a 
rule been reduced to total N and total 
P.O;, respectively. Production and con- 
sumption figures cited will therefore be 
smaller than actual weight of products. 

Synthetic nitrogen is the basis of 
chemicals for both fertilizer and muni- 
tions. Factories turning out this prod- 
uct were frequent targets for bombing 
or other destruction. While consider- 
able capacity was destroyed, other fac- 
tors, such as shortage of fuel, disrupted 
transportation, and generally adverse 
economic conditions in many countries, 
have been largely responsible for the in- 
ability to meet current needs for ferti- 
lizer nitrogen. Prewar world synthetic 
and byproduct capacity (later increased 
to some extent) was estimated at ap- 
proximately 5,500,000 tons of nitrogen. 
Actual production for fertilizer, account- 
ing for 85-90 percent of the total annual 
output during the 3 years preceding the 
war, averaged about half of this 
capacity. The exact extent of undam- 
aged facilities is not known, but they 
could probably more than cover esti- 
mated minimum requirements of 
3,311,000 tons of fertilizer nitrogen for 
the 1946-47 fertilizer year if other con- 
ditions permitted. However, anticipated 
supplies of chemical! nitrogen from all 
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sources (including natural Chilean ni- 
trate) total around 2,400,000 tons. 

Elimination of Germany as a world 
supplier is a major factor contributing 
to the current nitrogen shortage. Be- 
fore the war, Germany was leading pro- 
ducer and exporter of nitrogenous 
materials, possessing more than 27 per- 
cent of the world capacity and, with 
Japan, accounting for 43 percent of the 
production. The United States Gov- 
ernment is now utilizing a number of 
war plants to make fertilizer to supply 
part of the requirements of the occupied 
zones. 

Superphosphate, the principal phos- 
phatic fertilizer, is not a direct military 
commodity, and production facilities, as 
a whole, escaped extensive damage. 
Nevertheless, output was hampered be- 
cause of the necessity of importing the 
raw material, phosphate rock, in most 
areas, and also because of the war-uses 
for the rock and sulfuric acid. Postwar 
production also has been held back, but 
increasing supplies of phosphate rock 
from North Africa are improving the 
situation. Before the war, Europe also 
used much basic slag, a byproduct of the 





steel industry, for phosphatic fertilizer. 
Supplies of this material have declined 
because of low activity of the steel in- 
dustry in some countries. Prospective 
world production of soluble phosphates 
during 1946-47 is estimated at 4,283,000 
tons of P.O;. While this will be nearly 
20 percent greater than the average out- 
put during 1936-38, it falls about a mil- 
lion tons short of requirements. 


Austria 


Before the war, Austria depended 
largely on imports for nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. During German domination, a 
synthetic-nitrogen plant with an annual 
capacity of 50,000 tons was constructed 
at Linz, the necessary hydrogen being 
derived from coke-oven gas of an ad- 
joining coke-and-steel works. The plant 
was out of operation in 1945 because of 
lack of coal normally obtained from the 
Ruhr. Output, consisting of ammonium 
nitrate-lime, was resumed in July 1946, 
and the rate was up to 1,500 tons of nitro- 
gen a month in September. Inability 
to obtain sufficient coal again closed the 
plant during the first 3 months of 1947 


Carbide oven in a German plant. 





but it was reported to have reopened in 
April. Because of these interruptions, 
the production goal of 11,000 tons of ni- 
trogen for the 1946-47 fertilizer year 
probably will not be met. 

The outlook for superphosphates in 
Austria is uncertain. Plants are located 
in the Soviet zone, and coal and phos- 
phate rock must be imported. To satisfy 
minimum requirements during 1946-47, 
some importation of soluble phosphates 
will also be necessary. 


Belgium 


During the war, production of nitro- 
gen in Belgium was maintained at a level 
slightly above that of 1937-38, averaging 
approximately 65,000 tons during 1939- 
44: All but about 7 percent, which was 
exported to Germany, was consumed for 
fertilizer. Shortage of coal during the 
1944-45 crop year drastically reduced 
nitrogen supplies, consumption amount- 
ing to only 18,600 tons. The situation 
improved markedly in 1946; during the 
latter half of the year output averaged 
almost 10,000 tons of nitrogen a month— 
nearly double the prewar level, and per- 
mitting a 50-percent increase in con- 
sumption. 

Apparently synthetic and byproduct 
nitrogen plants in Belgium—30 in all— 
suffered little actual damage, although 
some are reported in disrepair. If coal 
supplies were adequate, approximately 
175,000 tons of nitrogen a year could be 
produced, compared with a theoretical 
capacity of 230,000 tons. A production 
goal of 132,000 tons is set for 1946-47, 
of which 43,000 tons is allocated for 
export. 

Superphosphate plants in Belgium suf- 
fered little damage during the war, but 
inability to import phosphate rock cur- 
tailed output. Belgium exported 67 per- 
cent of its basic slag and superphosphate 
production before the war, output aver- 
aging approximately 250,000 tons P.O, 
during 1937-39. Importation of raw ma- 
terials was resumed in 1945, and by the 
end of 1946 the industry had recovered 
sufficiently to bring supplies above the 
prewar level and again permit exporta- 
tion. 


France 


Although France had a prewar annual 
capacity for synthetic and byproduct 
nitrogen amounting to approximately 
300,000 tons, output averaged only about 
half this figure. Consumption of fer- 
tilizer nitrogen during the 1936-38 crop 
years exceeded production by about 25 
percent, the difference being made up 
by imports, largely of Chilean nitrate. 
Supplies of nitrogen were progressively 
curtailed during the war years, reaching 
a low of 50,000 tons in 1944-45. Damage 
to plants was not great, current capacity 
being estimated at 270,000 tons, if ade- 
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quate supplies of raw materials, fuel, and 
maintenance equipment were available. 

The French fertilizer industry made a 
good showing toward recovery in 1946, 
but it was far from sufficient to meet all 
needs or for replenishing the soil, so 
long deprived of adequate plant food. 
Limited chiefly by lack of coal, produc- 
tion is not expected to exceed 178,000 
tons of nitrogen during 1946-47, of which 
150,000 tons would be available for fer- 
tilizer. If anticipated imports of ap- 
proximately 75,000 tons materialize, con- 
sumption will exceed the prewar level 
but still will be about 30,000 tons short 
of minimum requirements. 

French production of superphosphates 
and basic slag were more than sufficient 
to satisfy prewar demands for soluble 
phosphates, 5 to 10 percent of which was 
exported. As with nitrogen, wartime 
output of superphosphate also dropped 
to a low point. During 1946-47, soluble 
phosphates to be turned out are expected 
to reach 441,000 tons P.O; and exceed the 
1936-38 rates by 18 percent. This will 
be slightly below minimum requirements. 


Germany 


Before the war, Germany was the lead- 
ing world producer of synthetic nitrogen. 
Average output for fertilizer during the 
1936-38 crop years amounted to 753,000 
tons and for technical use 101,000 tons, 
although total capacity was estimated at 
1,500,000 tons. Approximately 14 per- 
cent of the fertilizer output was exported. 
Total production increased to a maxi- 
mum of slightly more than 1,000,000 
tons during 1940-41, and indications are 
that this represented nearly peak war- 
time capacity in the Old Reich (1937 
boundaries) inasmuch as some facili- 
ties were converted to other products 
(alcohol, liquid fuels, and the like). 

As the war progressed, nitrogen was 
directed in increasing quantities into 
technical and military channels at the 
expense of fertilizer, although, as late 
aS 1943-44, 500,000 tons of nitrogen were 
available for agriculture, some of which 
was exported to satellite nations. By 
that time, the German nitrogen indus- 
try was being subjected to the rising 
tempo of air raids, and in 194445 total 
output showed a precipitous drop to only 
231,000 tons of nitrogen. In the follow- 
ing year, after surrender, production 
(excluding the Russian Zone) was about 
120,000 tons. 

It is estimated that war damage left 
capacity for nitrogen production in Ger- 
many at approximately half of the war- 
time peak. Output during 1946-47 prob- 
ably will not exceed 318,000 tons. Pro- 
duction has been retarded by various 
shortages and, in general, by the dis- 
rupted economy of the country. Before 
the war, all areas except that now com- 
prising the American Zone consumed less 





nitrogen than they were capable of pro- 
ducing, the greatest surplus existing in 
the territory that now constitutes the 
French Zone. In the American-Zone re. 
gion, consumption was nearly double the 
capacity. 

German phosphate supplies were cur. 
tailed much earlier during the war than 
were those of nitrogen. Average produc. 
tion during 1940-44 was only 58 Percent 
of the 1936-38 average. Output during 
the prewar period amounted to 630,000 
tons of P.O:, 63 percent of which was in 
the form of basic slag, a byproduct of 
steel manufacture, and 22 percent was in 
the form of superphosphate; the remain- 
ing 15 percent consisted of miscellaneous 
materials. Germany was both an im- 
porter and exporter of phosphates, gen- 
erally being on a net import basis. Con- 
sumption exceeded output by nearly 10 
percent, although total capacity was 
more than sufficient to cover needs. 

Of the phosphatic fertilizers, super- 
phosphate manufacture was the hardest 
hit during the war. It is estimated that 
prewar capacity of this industry—equiv- 
alent to 306,000 tons of P.O.—was re- 
duced to 186,000 tons. Seven of the 33 
superphosphate plants and 2 of the 18 
coexisting sulfuric-acid facilities were 
completely or almost completely de- 
stroyed, and others were probably dam- 
aged to some extent. Actual output, 
however, was far below even the reduced 
capacity, largely because of inability to 
import phosphate rock. It averaged only 
5,900 tons of P.O; during 1940-44, dipping 
as low as 781 tons during the 1943-44 
fertilizer year. Production of basic slag, 
a byproduct of the steel industry, was 
maintained around prewar levels until 
the closing years of the war. 

Prewar consumption of phosphates in 
both the United States and Soviet Zones 
greatly exceeded the capacities to pro- 
duce. The British Zone possessed con- 
siderable surplus capacity, consisting 
chiefly of basic-slag facilities in the 
Ruhr. The present policy of limiting 
steel production means that basic-slag 
supplies are now practically nonexistent. 
A plant at Brunsbutteling in the British 
Zone producing what is known as Rhe- 
nania phosphate, which is made by cal- 
cining phosphate rock with sand and 
soda ash or sodium sulfate, escaped war 
damage. Operation was suspended in 
1943, but this plant was reported turning 
out fertilizer equivalent to 10,000 tons a 
year early in 1946. Annual capacity of 
the plant varies between 23,000 and 30,- 
000 tons of P.O;, depending on type of 
raw material used. 

Since German superphosphate facili- 
ties are far from adequate to compensate 
for loss in basic slag, the country faces 
a critical situation with respect to phos- 
phatic fertilizers. While total 1946-47 
production of soluble phosphates in the 
American, British, and French Zones is 
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expected to be about 35 percent greater 
than the 132,000 tons P.O, turned out 
during 1945-46, minimum requirements 
are estimated at four times the probable 
output. Prospective imports will not in- 
crease supplies more than 20 percent. 


Italy 


Prewar production and consumption 
of synthetic nitrogen for fertilizer in 
Italy averaged approximately 80,000 and 
112,000 tons, respectively. In 1942, there 
were 20 plants producing ammonium 
sulfate, ammonium nitrate, calcium ni- 
trate, and calcium cyanamide, with a 
combined annual capacity of 250,000 tons 
of nitrogen. The industry suffered con- 
siderably during the war; three plants 
were destroyed and three others greatly 
damaged, reducing capacity by 25 per- 
cent. Nitrogen production in Italy is 
largely dependent on imported coal as 
source for both hydrogen and electric 
power. Electric-power production has 
been limited by coal shortage and dam- 
aged generating stations, and many de- 
mands remain unsatisfied. Early in 
1946, prospects of producing 80,000 tons 
of nitrogen during 1946-47 were foreséen, 
but later there appeared little hope of 
turning out more than 59,000 tons. Stock 
carry-over and imports may raise total 
supplies to 88,000 tons, but 129,000 tons 
would do no more than meet minimum 
requirements. 

Italian consumption of phosphates 
(P.O;) before the war was about twice 
as great as that of nitrogen. Output, 
which accounted for approximately 95 
percent of that used, was considerably 
below capacity, however. War damage 
reduced capacity about 20 percent, but 
sufficient facilities exist to turn out ade- 
quate quantities of phosphatic fertilizers 
if imported phosphate rock is made 
available. Inability to secure this raw 
material during the latter part of the war 
caused output to decline to nearly zero 
in 1944-45. By 1946, imports of phos- 
phate rock had reached 75 percent of the 
1938 rate, although attainment of the 
1946-47 production goal of 222,000 tons 
of P.O; appears doubtful. Minimum re- 
quirements are placed at 267,000 tons of 
P.O:. Minor quantities of basic slag are 
being imported under the UNRRA pro- 
gram to aid in rehabilitating agriculture 
in Northern Italy and Tuscany. Ferti- 
lizer prices in Italy, which have become 
greatly inflated compared with farm- 
crop prices, are a deterrent to adequate 
and economical usage of fertilizers. 


Netherlands 


Synthetic-nitrogen productive capac- 
ity in the Netherlands is estimated to 
have been between 120,000 and 135,000 
tons, or 30-40 percent greater than 
average consumption, during 1936-38. 
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Phosphate-fertilizer and sulfuric-acid plants, Venice, Italy. 


That country was a prominent exporter 
as well as importer of nitrogenous prod- 
ucts, generally being on a net export 
basis. Ammonium sulfate, which ac- 
counted for about half of the nitrogen 
production, was mostly exported (ap- 
proximately 80 percent). Consumption 
consisted largely of an ammonium 
nitrate-calcium carbonate product both 
domestically produced and imported. 
Smaller quantities of calcium nitrate 
were also produced, and sodium nitrate 
and calcium cyanamide were imported. 

Output was distributed among five 
plants, three of which accounted for 97 
percent of the capacity. During the 
final year of the war heavy damage was 
inflicted upon two of these plants, repre- 
senting approximately half of the total 
capacity. Shortage of coal has limited 
utilization of remaining facilities and 
delayed recovery. Production amounted 
to approximately 33,000 tons of nitrogen 
during 1945-46, and estimates for 1946- 
47 indicate that 35,000 tons will be 
manufactured as against requirements 
of 110,000 tons. Imports were sufficient 
to permit total supplies of 78,000 tons 
last year, and it is probable that over 
90,000 tons will be made available dur- 
ing 1946-47. 

Soils of the Netherlands have been the 
most intensively fertilized of any nation, 
consumption averaging 56 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre of arable land during 
1937-39. By 194445 the rate had 
dropped to 8 pounds per acre, and the 
yield of principal crops had declined ap- 
proximately 35 percent. Marked im- 
provement was apparent for 1946 crops, 
however, as more fertilizer became avail- 
able. Continued increase in the domestic 
output of nitrogen will be forthcoming 


if plants can be repaired and anticipated 
improvement in coal supplies and labor 
materializes. The industry’s plans call 
for expansion during the next 2 or 3 
years to enable it to meet all home de- 
mands as well as to reenter export trade. 

The Netherlands’ prewar phosphate 
position was similar to that for nitrogen, 
in that the country carried on both a 
substantial import and export trade. 
During 1936-38, superphosphate output 
averaged about 80 percent of the indus- 
try’s annual capacity of 100,000 tons 
P.O,, more than 70 percent of which was 
exported. Superphosphate imports com- 
pensated for this to some extent, but the 
use of basic slag, imported chiefly from 
Belgium, constituted the major share of 
phosphatic fertilizers consumed. As a 
rule, total imports of phosphates (P.O;) 
averaged about 15 percent greater than 
exports. 

The Dutch superphosphate industry 
suffered little damage during the war. 
Inasmuch as the country is dependent 
upon imports of phosphate rock and 
pyrites for its manufacture, raw-ma- 
terial supplies were almost completely 
shut off during much of the war. Early 
in 1946, raw materials were again avail- 
able, and superphosphates were being 
turned out at the 1938 rate. During 
1945-46, 62 percent of the requirements 
for phosphates were met, and during 
1946-47 essentially all needs (approxi- 
mately 40 percent higher than average 
1936-38 consumption) are expected to be 
satisfied. Although current foreign 
trade in phosphates is greatly altered 
from the prewar pattern, the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council’s pro- 
gram for 1946-47 calls for exportation of 
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Chile’s Economy in 1946—Diverse 


Factors Shape Course 


By Puitip LEONARD GREEN, American Republics Division, Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


NUMBER OF DEVELOPMENTS par- 
ticularly affected Chile’s economic 
situation in 1946. Among the most 
notable were: (1) The retirement and 
subsequent death of President Juan An- 
tonio Rios, and the selection of Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla for the Presidency, (2) 
the continued, and, in some instances, 
increased shortages of imported raw ma- 
terials entering into industrial produc- 
tion, (3) the widespread strikes, affect- 
ing a number of the country’s basic in- 
dustries, (4) the impetus given to low- 
cost housing construction, (5) the con- 
tinually rising costs of living, ‘6) the 
resumption of commercial relations with 
certain foreign suppliers, particularly 
England and Sweden, and (7) the ne- 
gotiation or extension of a number of 
trade agreements, among which the com- 
mercial and financial convention of De- 
cember 13 with Argentina created the 
greatest interest. 

Uncertainty in the political situation 
affected industry and business adversely 
for the greater part of the year. Be- 
ginning in January, when ailing Presi- 
dent Juan Antonio Rios turned his office 
over to Vice President Alfredo Duhalde, 
the uncertainty was intensified with the 
death of Senor Rios on June 27, and it 
showed no signs of ending until Congress, 
after an election in which no candidate 
received a definite popular majority, fi- 
nally selected Gabriel Gonzalez Videla 
as President on October 24. In view of 
the intense political anxiety which char- 
acterized the period, businessmen tended 
to mark time until some of their major 
questions could at least be partially an- 
swered. 

The new President succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence of many when he de- 
clared, immediately after his selection, 
that he favored a policy of attracting 
foreign capital to Chile. On the other 
hand, the fact that he chose three Com- 
munists to be members of his Cabinet 
tended to cause concern to others. The 
election seemed destined to shift Gov- 
ernment to the left, but no very radical 
changes were discernible up to the year’s 
end. Though an 8-year ban on the 
unionization of agricultural workers was 
removed, it became apparent that not 
too much insistence would be placed on 
this should opposition to it threaten to 
take on too much strength. 
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Production 


The general production index rose 24.9 
percent for the year ended November 
1946. 

Agriculture —Generally favorable 
growing conditions prevailed throughout 
most of Chile. However, northern Chile 
suffered from a shortage of water (the 
precipitation being only about 50 percent 
of normal), while rainfall in Chile’s 
southern agricultural region somewhat 
exceeded the normal. The value of 10 
of the country’s leading agricultural ¢x- 
ports for the first 8 months amounted io 
20 percent more than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. The actual quantity, 
however, represented only a 10-percent 
increase, the “value” figures thus reflect- 
ing price rises. Three products—wool, 
beans, and rice—accounted for nearly 
one-half of this amount. On the import 
side, sugar and cattle accounted for 
more than half of Chile’s purchases of 
foreign agricultural products. 

As in former years, Chile suffered a 
scarcity of beef during the winter season 
and resorted to substantial livestock im- 
ports from Argentina. The Government 
took energetic measures to overcome ris- 
ing meat prices. 

An acute shortage of edible vegetable 
oils necessitated the purchase of 20,000 
metric tons, supplied by Argentina. At- 
tempts are being made to extend sun- 
flower plantings. 

Mining.—Owing to labor difficulties, 
mining production, particularly coal and 
copper, remained at low levels during a 
good part of the year. It picked up in 
August, insofar as the larger companies 
were concerned, but there was still little 
activity in the small mining industries; 
it was hoped that the latter would be 
stimulated by an announcement of 
higher prices for copper and gold by the 
Banco Minero. Coal production shrank 
to such an alarming degree, owing to 
strikes, that Chile had to seek 90,000 tons 
abroad. Strikes also prevented nitrate 
shipments at Tocopilla and Iquique, 
many ships having to depart empty from 
both ports. 

It was only with the settlement of 
major labor disputes late in the year that 
the mining industry began to take on a 
hopeful aspect. 

The discovery of oil deposits in Tierra 
del Fuego was the subject of considerable 





optimism. During the early part of 1946. 
the Fomento Corporation was authorizeq 
to undertake planning and construction 
work for setting up a nationalized petro- 
leum industry. The corporation hoped 
to obtain a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank to develop this new source of 
wealth on a significant scale. Some 
progress was made during 1946 in drill- 
ing wells. 

Manu/facture.—Practically all lines of 
industry were affected by strikes at one 
time or another and by raw-material 
shortages during a large part of the year. 
In some instances, manufacturers de- 
pendent on imported raw materials 
were on the verge of closing down; 
those utilizing domestic products were in 
a somewhat more favorable position. 
Woolen and broadcloth production at- 
tained capacity levels in factories making 
their own yarn. On the other hand, cot- 
ton and rayon factories, which depend on 
outside suppliers for yarn, were often 
down to one shift and in many cases were 
on a 5-day week. Some small cotton 
mills had to shut down. 

Industries requiring nail wire, black 
iron sheets, and tin plate were particu- 
larly hard hit. As the year progressed, 
steel shortages became very marked and 
efforts were exerted to speed the con- 
struction of a steel mill at Concepcion. 
The lack of metallurgical coke forced 
some industries to close. 

Government restrictions on credit and 
the lack of adequate electric power were 
still other factors affecting the rate of 
manufacture. Preparations were made 
in September for work on the Maule hy- 
droelectric plant at Laguna de la Inver- 
nada, about 130 kilometers from Talca. 
This plant is to be part of the electrifica- 
tion plan being undertaken by the Em- 
presa Nacional de Electricidad, under the 
auspices of the Fomento Corporation. 


Construction 


Construction activity was sustained 
during most of the year, despite shortage 
of such items as concrete, reinforcing 
bars, sanitary equipment, and interior 
finishing materials. In apartment and 
office building construction, Chilean 
products were substituted for foreign 
wherever possible. 

The general policy of the Government 
was to encourage the building of low- 
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cost houses for workers, as well as indus- 
trial buildings needed in local industry, 
rather than the luxury type of apart- 
ment and office structures. In fact, the 
latter were definitely discouraged, par- 
ticularly by credit restrictions. 

During March, Government agencies 
interested in low-cost housing were co- 
ordinated in an effort to facilitate the 
planning and construction, on a large 
scale, of dwellings for people in the 
lower-income brackets. The Govern- 
ment signified its intention to invest 900,- 
000,000 pesos ($29,032,258, U. S. cur- 
rency) in this type of construction. The 
“President Rios” group in Santiago is to 
house about 30,000 workers in 5,000 
dwellings. Plans also call for 90 dwell- 
ings at Los Andes, for railroad personnel. 

The Bureau of Public Works was en- 
gaged in irrigation, road, water, sewer- 
age, and other works in the northern 
Provinces of Tarapaca, Antofagasta, and 
Atacama. 

During October, the turn-over in hous- 
ing and building lots, as well as the de- 
mand for mortgage loans, reached a 
peak. 


Labor. Industrial Relations 


Throughout most of the year labor 
troubles seriously affected the economy. 
Strikes as the year opened were followed 
by Government punitive action, which in 
turn brought about labor retaliations. 
A labor meeting at Santiago resulted in 9 
dead and 100 injured. The Government 
declared martial law and gave three Cab- 
inet posts to military men. A 24-hour 
Strike was called, crippling all mining, 
transportation, and manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the Republic. The 
crisis was finally overcome, when three 
Socialists were appointed to the Cabinet. 

This development, and the refusal of 
the Socialists to support a general strike 
in February, opened a split in the labor 
movement, which was to continue and 
widen throughout the year. In March, 
there was a brief respite from strikes but 
unrest soon reappeared. 

The latter part of the year was char- 
acterized by a number of significant 
strikes, On July 22, 5,000 out of 8,000 
shoe and leather workers began a 
3-month strike for a 14.25-percent wage 
increase and a 36-hour week. In late 
August, 7,000 nitrate workers struck and 
remained out—for more than a month— 
until they obtained certain benefits, in- 
cluding a wage increase of 4 pesos daily. 
The strike caused about 680 nitrate 
loaders at Tocopilla to be idle. 

Other workers who took part in strikes 
at one time or another during the year 
included bus drivers, social-security 
workers, coal miners, brewers (in Anto- 
fagasta), and construction, steel, copper, 
railroad, and food-industry workers, At 
a large copper mine, workers were out 
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from September 20 to December 10, re- 
Sulting in an estimated production loss 
of 25,000 long tons of refined copper. 

The major causes given for this gen- 
eral unrest were the steadily rising living 
costs and black-market operations. To- 
ward the end of the year, the labor situ- 
ation was still in an unsettled state, with 
Socialists refusing to join forces with the 
Communists. 


Distribution 


During the first 2 months of 1946, local 
business circles reported a postholiday 
slump. This was accentuated by the la- 
bor unrest, political uncertainty, and the 
beginning of the summer vacation period. 
Moreover, buyers reacted most unfav- 
orably toward the steady rise in prices. 
Even January clearance sales were a 
definite disappointment. Purchases of 
hardware, haberdashery, toys, custom- 
tailored clothing, sports goods, and fur- 
niture were under those of the first 2 
months in 1945. 

However, March began to see a revival; 
both wholesalers and retailers reported 
improved turn-overs. Particularly ac- 
tive were such lines as electrical house 
appliances, mechanical rubber goods, 
bicycles, and all types of office equip- 
ment. The larger retail establishments 
complained of inability to replenish 
stocks. Many imported items were prac- 
tically unobtainable. Stockings knitted 
from imported materials were retailing 
at prices of from $4 to $9 a pair. In 
November, a small shipment of Olivetti 
(Italian) typewriters arrived. Larger 
amounts of other office equipment and 
appliances have been coming in but the 
trade is still clamoring for more. 

Wholesalers reported reductions in or- 
ders from retailers, but these were at- 
tributed to adjustments necessitated by 
measures restricting credit and were 
thought to be temporary. Generally 
speaking, local sales held up well through 
most of the year. It was noted that, with 
arrival of goods from the United States 
after the settlement of the maritime 
strike there, sales volumes immediately 
rose, the most active movement being in 
the cheaper items. 


Prices 


The official general wholesale price 
index rose 24.9 percent in the year ended 
November 1946. The Santiago cost-of- 
living index for the same period rose 
25.9 percent. 

Prices rose at increasing rates through- 
out the year and gave the Government 
considerable concern. On March 4, tire 
and tube rationing was resumed, and the 
Government undertook an investigation 
of wholesale and retail prices of imported 
and domestic medicines, as well as of 
rentals and other cost items. Slaughter- 


houses and meat retailers banded to- 
gether in October to demand higher meat 
prices. The Government’s attempts to 
hold down prices of consumer goods ap- 
peared hopeless in the main, though 
prices of some local manufactures 
dropped. Imported luxury items, in par- 
ticular, advanced in price. 

In December, the Price Commisariat 
was authorized to take over the distribu- 
tion of tires manufactured in Chile by 
the Industria Nacional de Neumaticos 
S. A. (INSA), and to fix sales prices 
thereof. At the year’s end, lumber prices 
were still increasing; at the same time, 
supplies of water piping, fittings, elec- 
tric conduits, galvanized sheets, and 
white cement were getting scarcer. 

The rising costs in 1946 were a tre- 
mendous strain on Chile’s price structure 
and, therefore, an onerous burden on the 
country’s entire economy. The infla- 
tionary spiral that had been in progress 
for several years was still further ad- 
vanced by the need for importing, at 
rising prices, large amounts of such basic 
items as sugar, meats, and vegetable oils. 
An acute shortage of foreign exchange, 
which resulted from an overextension in 
use of exchange during the first half of 
the year, caused grave concern in im- 
porting circles. 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation—In January, the Govern- 
ment granted concessions to the Com- 
panhia Sudamericana de Vapores (a 
Chilean steamship line) to operate four- 
engine air transports to the other South 
American countries and to the United 
States. Another concession was granted 
to a Brazilian air line, Cruzeiro do Sul, 
to extend its commercial service from 
Buenos Aires to Santiago. 

The Chilean National Airline (LAN) 
signed a reciprocal-service agreement 
with Cruzeiro do Sul on March 1, and 
with the Argentine national air line 
(FAMA) on March 26. In Mid-October 
the two lines (Argentine and Chilean) 
began a limited service. 

In April the Government granted Air 
France, the French national air line, a 5- 
year concession to operate an interna- 
tional air service into Chile from points 
in Europe and Africa. Since July 1 this 
line and the British South American Air- 
ways have been maintaining air service 
into Chile. In November the Chilean Na- 
tional Airline announced an arrange- 
ment with Peru whereby Peruvian air- 
planes are permitted to fly commercially 
between Lima and Santiago, with stops 
at Arequipa. 

Domestic air-transport developments 
included the inauguration, on June 24, 
of the first scheduled freight and mail 
service between Santiago and Punta Are- 
nas and the beginning, on September 1, 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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U.S. Technieal Assistance 


Weleomed in Latin America 


By Tuomas J. Murpuy, Machinery and Metals Division, Office of Inter. 


OME LATIN AMERICAN railways 
need not only United States rail- 
road equipment but also the services of 
United States technicians. This is the 
message to the American railroad-equip- 
ment industry borne by three technicians 
recently returned from South America. 

Under the auspices of United States 
Government agencies, at the request of 
the Bolivian Government, a railroad 
technician was sent to that country in 
January 1943 and remained there until 
October 1946. A two-man mission was 
dispatched to Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador in July 1945 and continued its 
work until November 1946. 

Both missions found much of the mo- 
tive power of the railroads—in some in- 
stances as much as 40 percent—immo- 
bilized for lack of repair parts. The 
technicians report that they were able 
to make helpful recommendations re- 
garding workshop methods and more 
effective use of locomotives on hand— 
with a resultant reduction in the num- 
ber of bad-order locomotives, and the 
consequent moving of a greater number 
of ton-kilometers of freight without a 
proportionate increase in new equipment. 

The experience of both these missions 
indicates the advisability of having fac- 
tory personnel check locomotives occa- 
sionally to insure their proper perform- 
ance and to give latest instructions on 
maintenance. 

Splendid cooperation was received by 
the technicians from the management 
of the railroads which they were as- 
signed to survey. They found a willing- 
ness of the responsible officials to seek 
suggestions and promptly adopt them. 


Toward Better Operation 


Recommendations for improving oper- 
ating conditions included: double head- 
ing of locomotives; strengthening of 
bridges to permit the passage of the 
largest locomotives possible on the max- 
imum grades; the double ending of sid- 
ings so as to save time and fuel; the 
control of telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice on the railroads to enforce brevity; 
and the use of railway mail instead of 
wire service for less urgent matters. 

In some instances the reestablishment 
of cut-off lines was recommended, 
thereby providing additional facilities 
for the operation of through freight 
trains. In another instance, the aban- 
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donment and removal of an entire rail- 
way was advised so that its embankment 
could ultimately be used as a highway for 
truck and bus service. Combined rail- 
bus operation was recommended over one 
route and proposed for consideration in 
the case of another, 


Maintenance of Way 


Many of the recommendations of the 
missions covered problems of mainte- 
nance of way. In the coastal and semi- 
tropical territories the vegetation grows 
rank, and its economical removal from 
the right of way presents a problem. In 
Ecuador, removal of the growth was be- 
ing done by manual methods; here the 
installation of a jet burner and mowing 
machine was recommended. It was es- 
timated that the use of these machines 
would keep the ballasted sections of the 
track practically free from vegetation at 
one-tenth the cost of hand-grassing, 
thus freeing laborers for more profitable 
work. 

Removal of landslides, which occur 
quite frequently in the Andes during the 
rainy season, constitutes another diffi- 
culty. In one place it was suggested that 
a bulldozer would supplement the work 
of the power shovel in use and eliminate 
much hand shoveling. It was pointed 
out that during the dry season, when 
slides are less frequent, the bulldozer 
could be used on ordinary roadway main- 
tenance, much of which is done by hand. 

The type of gravel found along some 
lines requires crushing, all of which is 
done manually. It was recommended 
that consideration be given to the pro- 
curement of gasoline or Diesel-operated 
semi-portable crushers for this work. 

It was pointed out, too, that economy 
could be effected by cropping off the ends 
of old rail found piled at various places 
along the railroads and redrilling them, 
or building the ends with electric or oxy- 
acetylene welding. They could then be 
used for light-duty service instead of 
purchasing new rail. 

On the other hand it was recom- 
mended that the rail on territory of steep 
grades and sharp curves be replaced with 
new rail so as to provide-full bearing of 
the locomotive driver tires on the head 
of the rails and thereby increase the 
traction of the locomotives. 

In some places it was found that it was 
difficult to maintain track gage. Here it 
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was recommended that gage rods be used 
instead of track braces. As a remedy for 
rail creepage (longitudinal sliding of 
rails) the use of rail anchors was recom- 
mended. Cross ties were not being re- 
placed as soon as they should be. 

It was pointed out that, with the nor- 
mal track force, mechanization of weed 
clearance and ballast crushing would re- 
sult in improved property. More wide- 
spread mechanization could be under- 
taken later should labor become scarce. 


Equipment Problems Weighed 


The missions were of special benefit in 
making recommendations for mainte- 
nance of equipment. In one shop it was 
found that three European-make loco- 
motives that had not proved satisfactory 
were in various stages of dismantling. 
Here it was shown how, by “cannibal- 
ism,” one could be put into service. 

Where required, specific recommenda- 
tions for new machine tools, such as 
lathes, drill presses, threading machines, 
and band saws, were made. In some 
cases, new and more adequate shops in 
different locations were suggested. In 
one instance the shop not only suffered 
from inadequate space but was located 
in the heart of the town, subjecting the 
workers to such distractions as visits 
from vendors and the intrusion of do- 
mestic animals. Location of the shop 
in a cooler, higher altitude was sug- 
gested as a means of increasing efficiency 
and reducing absenteeism caused by 
tropical diseases. 

The freight equipment was found to 
be fairly well maintained, although some 
wheels were worn beyond the permissible 
limit. This situation arose in part, how- 
ever, from the shortage of wheels in the 
United States. 

Attention was directed to the necessity 
for using lightweight materials in car 
construction in view of the steep grades. 
As the wear on car siding, roofing, and 
doors is quite severe, it was emphasized 
that the use of soft, easily distorted 
metals is to be avoided. 

The reports of these missions clearly 
indicate that qualified technical assist- 
ance is not only welcomed in Latin- 
American countries but that it can pro- 
mote better transportation which goes 
hand and hand with a higher standard 
of living. 
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German-Owned Shipping 
Business for Sale in Sweden 


The attention of United States firms 
and individuals is directed to an an- 
nouncement recently received concern- 
ing the sale of a German-owned ship- 
ping firm in Stockholm, Sweden. Sale 
involves shares in the company—Svenska 
Hamburg Linien, Aktiebolag, Stock- 
holm—its shipping business, and its two 
vessels. It is understood that separate 
offers may be made for each of these 
categories. 

Preliminary bids must be submitted 
to the Foreign Capital Control Office, 
Hovslagargatan 2, Stockholm, not later 
than July 15, 1947. 

A brief description of the ships, which 
will be sold in their present condition, 
follows: 

Steamer Knut (built in 1920)—1040 dwt.; 
500 I. H. K.; triple exp. steam steering 
machine; electric light; 2 holds with 3 
hatches and 3 winches; radio sounding ap- 
paratus; 55,185 cu. ft. grain, 51,210 cu. ft. 


bale, about 335 std. summer, bunker capacity 
80 tons, spare bunker 125 tons; speed about 


9 knots with 9 tons of good coal; crew 16 
men 
Steamer Nisse (built in 1919)—-1160 dwt.; 


550 I. H. K.; triple exp. steam steering 








Announcing a Ne -w Feature 


With this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, New World Trade Leads 
augurates a new feature—announcement 
of sales of German owned or controlled 
external assets in neutral countries. 
Heretofore, these announcements have 
been made in another department of 
this magazine, under the heading “Rep- 
aration News.” (See issues for _— 
29, April 19, May 3, and May 31. 

For details concerning the Hn 
and machinery set up for handling such 
sales, readers are referred to an article. 


“Sales of German External Assets in 


Neutral Countries.” published in’ the 
May 3 issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

Other announcements will appear 


from time to time. 
sales occur. 


when and as the 


gael 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


2 holds with 4 


machine; 
hatches and 4 winches; radio sounding ap- 


electric light; mostly in Swedish coastal traffic, and for 
shipping iron ore and coal from Polish 
ports. | 

Complete details concerning the prop- 
erty offered for sale is available on re- 
quest from the administrator, Kamrer 
Gosta Carlsson, Trafik Aktiebolaget, 
Grangesberg-Oxelosund, Gustav Adolfs 
torg 18, Stockholm. This Official will 
also arrange for inspection of the 
vessels. 


paratus; 57,600 cu. ft. grain, 53,750 cu. ft. 
bale, about 385 std. summer, bunker capacity 
88 tons, spare bunker 152 tons; speed about 
9 knots with 9 tons of good coal; crew of 
16 men. 


The two vessels were, before and at 
the beginning of the war, engaged in the 
company’s regular traffic between Ham- 
burg, Germany, and Swedish ports. 
Since autumn 1945, they have been used 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each, Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 
Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 


16, 19, Machinery—Continued 


32, 35, 57. Highway, Construction and Mainte- 
Beverages: 48. nance—23, 32. 
Books and Drawings: 50, 56. Industrial—2, 3, 7, 10, 15, 20, 25, 29, 31, 
Chemicals; 17, 59. 49, 55, 62. 
Clothing and Accessories: 30. Marine: 42. 
Construction Materials: 17. Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
Dental Equipment: 14. 17, 29. 


Dolls and Tea Cozies: 46. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21, 53. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 13, 19, 62. 

Engineering Supplies: 35. 

Feathers: 22. 

Foodstuffs: 18, 43, 44, 47, 54, 60. 


Motion-Picture Equipment: 7, 10. 
Musical Instruments: 37. 

Novelttes: 63. 

Optical Goods: 14. 

Paper and Paper Products: 8, 11. 
Plastics: 2, 24. 

Radios and Electronic Equipment: 19, 32. 


Furniture; 41, 45. Refrigeration: 16, 18, 19, 32. 
General Merchandise: 16, 18, 33. Rubber and Rubber Products: 17, 29, 32, 51. 
Glass and Glass Products: 27, 36, 39 Seeds: 47. 


Hardware: 16, 18, 34, 39. 

Hides and Skins: 1. 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 21, 53. Technical Information: 5, 8, 24. 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 39, Textiles: 4, 18, 20, 22, 25, 26, 32, 34. 
52. Tools: 16. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 30. Toys: 27, 40. 

Lumber: 61. Transportation: 28. 

Machinery: Wooden Articles: 38 

Agricultural—31, Wool; 1, 9. 


Shipping: 17. 
Silverplate: 6 


32, 58. 
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New York Freight 
Forwarders, Please Note 


A freight-forwarding agent in Iran 
wishes to establish connections with a 
firm which would handle the details of 
forwarding freight for him in this coun- 
try, as well as for transshipment to 
South American ports. He has informed 
the American Embassy at Tehran that 
he is interested only in making such an 
arrangement with a New York concern. 

Freight forwarders in New York who 
wish to pursue this inquiry are asked 
to write to Solak Eghikian, Avenue Sevom 
Esfand 150, P. O. Box 213, Teheran, Iran. 


Possible Investment 
Opportunities in France 

United States firms and individuals 
may be interested in an inquiry recently 
made by the American Embassy in Paris 
on behalf of certain French owners of 
mineral deposits, such as manganese, 
gypsum, and bauxite. 

According to the Embassy, the owners 
would like to get in touch with Americans 
who are in a position to invest both 
capital and equipment in exploiting these 
deposits. Some of the proposals would 
require amounts ranging from $50,000 to 
$400,000. 

It is suggested that persons desiring 
further details on these possible invest- 
ment opportunities contact the American 
Embassy, Paris, France. 


Philippines Plan Road and 
Bridge Building Program 


A 4-year program of rehabilitation 
planned for the Philippines’ roads and 
bridges may interest United States con- 
tractors and equipment suppliers. While 
bids have already been received for three 
of the projects—two involving paving of 
city streets, and one the construction of 
a rural bridge—it is understood that ad- 
ditional programs are to be submitted 
during this year to take up the initial 
allotment of 18,000,000 pesos ‘US$9,000,- 
000). 

According to the American Embassy in 
Manila, the entire program calls for an 
expenditure of some 80,090,000 pesos 
(US$40,000,000), to be divided about 
equally between roadways and bridges. 

For further information concerning 
this program, American firms may write 
to the Director, Bureau of Public Works, 
Department of Public Works and Com- 
munications, Manila, Philippines; or the 
Division Engineer, U. S. Public Roads 
Administration, American Embassy, APO 
736, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Engineering Firms May 
Wish To Investigate 

Engineering firms may be interested 
in the following information recently 
received from the American Embassy in 
Mexico City. 
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Mexico’s municipalities and districts 
are seeking assistance in building po- 
table-watersystems or in augmenting the 
supply of existing ones. These requests 
for aid are being directed to the Ministry 
of Hydraulic Resources, which has in- 
formed the Embassy that they may be 
classified into two categories: (1) Techni- 
cal help in designing and constructing 
the new systems or in adding to existing 
ones; and (2) financial assistance. 

Where aid of the latter type is granted, 
operation of the system involved is placed 
in charge of the Banco Nacional Hipote- 
cario Urbano y Obras Publicas, a semi- 
official financing institution. The assist- 
ance rendered then becomes the direct 
obligation of the Municipality or district, 
with corresponding bonds issued and 
taken by the bank. 

Since the Bank itself is not equipped to 
operate waterworks properties effectively 
and economically, it is thought that 
United States firms might wish to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of participating 
in the engineering and management 
phases of these projects. 

All inquiries in connection with this 
potential trade opportunity should be 
addressed to Ing. Antonia Rodriguez, 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources, Ayun- 
tamiento and Balderas Streets, Mexico, 
XS. 


Bids Invited for Steam 
Electric Plant in Brazil 


Invitation to bid on supplying equip- 
ment and installing a 20,000-kilowatt 
steam electric plant is extended to inter- 
ested United States firms, according to 
the American Consulate in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. The plant is to furnish electric- 
ity to the cities and villages in the 
Taquari and Sinos river valleys. 

Bids must be received before August 6, 
1947, by Comissao Estadual de Energia 
Elétrica (State Electrical Energy Com- 
mission) , which issued the invitation. 

Boilers for the plant, which will be 
located near coal mines about 50 kilo- 
meters from Porto Alegre, must be de- 
signed to use Rio Grande do Sul coal. 

Requests for specifications, and al 
other inquiries, should be directed to the 
Commission at Rua dos Andradas No. 
1646, 1° piso, Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


Joint Highway Commission 


Calls for Public Bids 


Construction of a section of the Oran- 
Rio Bermejo-Tarija highway between 
Argentina and Bolivia is the subject of 
a call for public bids recently issued by 
the Bolivian-Argentine Mixed Road 
Commission (Comision Mixta de Conex- 
ion Vial Argentina-Boliviana). The 
project for which contract is to be 
awarded is the Tarija-Padcaya section, 
which is 48 kilometers long. 


Bids may be submitted to the Direc. 
cion General de Vialidad, Avenida Qg. 
macho, Edificio La Urbana, La Paz, Bo. 
livia; or to the AdministraciOn Genera, 
de Vialidad, Calle San Martin 871, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Those received 
at La Paz will be opened at 3:00 p, m, 
July 8, 1947; while those presented in 
Buenos Aires must be in the hands of the 
appropriate officials by 5:00 p. m., June 
27, 1947. 

According to official estimates, expend. 
itures for constructing the proposed sec. 
tion, including preparation of the ground 
and building of bridges and causeways, 
will be 6,830,392.20 Argentine pesos 
(about US$1,661,896, based on rate of 
4.11 pesos=US$1). 

Requirements for bidding call for de- 
posit (as a guaranty) of a sum equaling] 
percent of the official estimate. And the 
firm receiving the contract must deposit 
a sum equivalent to 5 percent of the value 
of its bid. 

Documents concerning this project are 
available for examination in either the 
La Paz or Buenos Aires offices. Firms 
which wish to obtain copies of them, 
however, must guarantee a sum of 2,000 
bolivianos (US$47.62, based on rate of 
42 bolivianos=$US1) at La Paz or 200 
Argentine pesos (US$48.66) at Buenos 
Aires. 


Wanted: U.S. Agent for 
British Trade Magazine 


The publisher of an English trade mag- 
azine—Trade Recorder—seeks an Amer- 
ican publisher who would be willing to 
undertake its representation in the 
United States. The English firm has in- 
dicated its willingness to enter into a 
reciprocal arrangement, in the event 
such a connection seems preferable. 

Trade Recorder is described as a 
monthly report on Britain’s export trade, 
designed to give up-to-date details on 
that country’s business, as well as com- 
plete information concerning new trends 
and developments. 

According to the publisher, its circu- 
lation, at present restricted because of 
paper control, averages 5,000 copies each 
month. Of this volume, 90 percent is 
for oversea distribution—now mainly in 
Europe, the Scandinavian countries and 
the Middle East. It is understood that 
the present inquiry stems from the 
firm’s desire to expand in the United 
States, as well as in British Dominions 
and in Central and South America. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Trade Recorder Publishing Co, Ltd. 
132-4 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, Eng- 
land. 


Hong Kong Firm Has 
Two-Way Trade Plan 

A firm in Hong Kong is anxious to ef- 
fect a two-way arrangement with an 
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American spinning concern involving the 
use of a degummed ramie called 
“Linber,” which it produces. 

The Hong Kong company’s plan con- 
sists of supplying to the American fac- 
tory quantities of the Linber for spinning 
into yarn. It would then buy some of 
the yarn for resale to local weaving fac- 


tories. 

Linber is claimed by its producer to 
be made from selected China grass which 
has been degummed and standardized 
to insure a uniform product. It is char- 
acterized as a good raw material for 
manufacturing textile products, high- 
grade bank notes, and ashless cigarette 
and analytical filter papers. 

It is understood that annual produc- 
tion at present is 2,500 to 3,000 tons, but 
that capacity could be increased two- 
or threefold in the event a market can 
be obtained. 

Samples of Linber, and the China grass 
from which it is made, are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For complete details concerning this 
trade opportunity, interested firms are 
asked to contact F. S. Louie, General 
Manager, F. S. Louie & Co., Bank of 
China Building, 4th floor, Queen’s Road 
Central, Hong Kong. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Robert E. Borland, represent- 
ing H. W. Lee & Sons Pty. Ltd., 528 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
establishing new contacts for the sale of 
Australian wool, sheepskins, and rabbit skins 
Scheduled to arrive June 13, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Mark R. Lucas & Co., 210 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

2. Australia—John W. Derham, represent- 
ing Moulded Products (Australasia) Ltd., 165 
Cremorne Street, Richmond, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in buying new plant and 
in discussing the plastics industry with 
American manufacturers. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 28, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
5 months. U.S, address: c’o R. W. Cameron 
& Co., 10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Sidney (Ohio), Cleve- 
land, Akron, Philadelphia, Knoxville, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Washington. 

3. Australia—Hedley E. Ellis, representing 
Gollin & Co, Pty. Ltd., 561 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in offset, 
letter-press, and bookbinding machinery 
Scheduled to arrive May 28, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Intertype Corp., 360 Furnman Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Kalamazoo, 
Deiroit, New York, and Washington 

4. Australia—Arthur J. Elton, represent- 
ing Gollin & Co. Pty. Ltd., 561 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton piece goods and soft goods. 
Scheduled to arrive June 3, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
E. B. Blatchley Associates, 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco 
and New York. 

5. Australia—Harold S. Green, representing 
G. W. Green & Sons Pty. Ltd., 458 Lonsdale 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
Studying the latest printing processes. 
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Scheduled to arrive the end of June, for a 
visit of 3 or 4 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Bowater Paper Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Boston, Racine, and 
San Francisco. 

6, Australia—Kurt J. Hacker, 2 Ada Street, 
Randwick, Sydney, representing Hacker’s 
Silver Plate Mfg. Co., 180 Commonwealth 
Street; Sydney, is interested in all phases of 
silverplate work. Scheduled to arrive late in 
June, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Cornel A. 
Hacker, 247 South Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, and cities en route to 
New York. 

7. Australia—Harley J. Mehegan, repre- 
senting Harley’s Radio, 296 High Street, 
Northcote, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for gramophone motors 
and cinematograph equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive May 29, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Consulate General, 206 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York. 

8. Australia—Leslie John Peggie, repre- 
senting Alexander Cowan & Sons Ltd., 500 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in investigating the latest methods of 
stationery manufacture and _ production. 
Scheduled to arrive May 29, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 to 4 months. U. S. 
address: Biltmore Hotel, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, Racine, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Harrisville and East 
yreenwich (R. I.). 

9. Australia—Benjamin C. Prevost, repre- 
senting Prevost & Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 104 St. 
George’s Terrace, Perth, is interested in ex- 
porting wool from Australia. Scheduled to 
arrive early in May for a visit of 60 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Otto Sturenburg, 232 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia. 

10. Australia—Reginald Smith, representing 
Smith's Radio Pty. Ltd., 253 Smith Street, 
Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for gramophone motors 
and cinematograph equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive May 29, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Consulate General, 206 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 

11. Australia—C. R. Thomas and G. §S. 
Semmens, representing Australian Paper 
Manufacturers Ltd., Princes Bridge, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, are interested in scientific 
developments in the manufacture of wrap- 
ping papers and boards. Scheduled to arrive 
June 17, via Boston, for a visit of 5 months, 
U. S. address: c/o Herbert C. Lakin, 21 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Boston, Washington, New York, Chicago, and 
Portland (Oreg.). 

12. Australia—Wallis P. Tresise, represent- 
ing W. P. Tresise & Co., Pty. Ltd., 111 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining new agencies (not specified). 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-June, via New 
York City, for a visit cr 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itine- 
rary: New York, Cookville (Tenn.), Chicago, 
and Akron. 

13. Brazil—Manoel de Almeida Filhe, rep- 
resenting Almeida Silva & Cia., Brigadeiro 
Tobias 502, Sao Paulo, is interested in direct 
purchase of hardware, electrical equipment, 
and allied lines. Scheduled to arrive May 
28, via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Meyer Lyra & 
Co., Inc., 227 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and other cities as nec- 
essary. 


14. Brazil—Savio Capelossi, representing 
Companhia Dental Primus, 85 Rua Diogo Vaz, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in agencies for dental 
wazes, burrs, dental medications, and frames 
for eye-glasses. Scheduled to arrive the first 
of June, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
or3 months. U.S. address: Hotel Columbia, 
70 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, Pittsburgh, and St. Paul. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

15. Brazil—Flavio de Paula Leite, Rua Sao 
Bento, 200, fifth floor, room 94, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in purchasing textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive May 30, via New York 
City, for a visit of approximately 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Byington & Co., 25 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Yori, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. British East Africa—C. R. Price, repre- 
senting Motor Mart & Exchange, Ltd., P. O. 
Box 179, Nairobi, Kenya, is interested in 
automotive transportation, units, spares, and 
accessories, hardware, refrigerators, tools, and 
general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
June 25, via New York City, for a visit of 30 
days. U. S. address: c/o General Motors, 
Foreign Distributing Division, 224 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

17. British Malaya—F. J. Barretto, 51 Rob- 
inson Road, Singapore, representing Barretto 
Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd., 48 Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, and Gerondal Singa- 
pore Ltd., both Singapore, is interested in 
shipping, chemicals, and building materials, 
and in exporting to the United States rubber, 
tin, and jungle produce. Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 15, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o General 
S. S. Corp. Ltd., 465 California Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif.; c/o Sterling S. S. Co., 
1100 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif.; c/o Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp., 72 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; or 
1012 Barry Street, Tampa, Fla. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and 
Tampa. 

World Trade Directory Report on Gerondal 
Singapore Ltd. being prepared. 

18. British Malaya—Low Tang Chang; rep- 
resenting Low Tang Chang, Ltd., 34 Boat 
Quay, Singapore, is interested in obtaining 
representations for foodstuffs, particularly 
canned meat and milk and fresh and dried 
fruits, printed cotton textiles, electric refrig- 
erators, hardware, and general merchandise. 
He is now in the United States for a month. 
U. S. address: Room 928, New Weston Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

19. Egypt—Hamdi Amin, representing 
Ahmed Hamdi Amin, -18 Boulevard Sultan 
Hussein, Alexandria, is interested in auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, motorcycles 
and accessories, and electrical appliances. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Department of Commerce Re- 
gional Office, Empire State Building, 60th 
floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and other 
cities as necessary. 

20. Egypt—Mohamed Seif el din el Chour- 
bagui, representing Société des Usines el 
Chourbagui pour la Filature, le Tissage et 
le Tricot, S. A. E., Embabeh, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in machinery for hosiery, spinning and 
weaving, and all kinds of textiles. Scheduled 
to arrive June 15, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Egyptian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, New York, Baltimore, 
and Boston. 
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21. Egypt—Chearles Goldstein, represent- 
ing National Electro-Medical & Chemical Co., 
S. A. E., 6 Banque Misr Street, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in pharmaceuticals, hospital equipment 
and supplies, and electromedical equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, for a visit 
of 2months. U.S. address: c/o Larner Engi- 
neering Corp., 70 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Chicago. 

22. New Zealand—Norman Ellis, represent- 
ing Arthur Ellis & Co. Ltd., Private Bay or 
Kaikorai Valley Road, Dunedin, is interested 
in bedding and spring materials, motor-car 
upholstery, and feathers for quilting. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 25, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
J. W. Droll Co., 925 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., or E. F. Mapes, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. 

23. New Zealand—Leonard Herbert Hale, 
representing British Pavements (Canterbury) 
Ltd., 36 B Elmira Avenue, Palmerston North, 
is interested in road-construction and road 
machinery and asphalt plants. Scheduled 
to arrive early in May, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Public Roads Administration, Federal Works 
Building, F Street between 18th and 19th 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
Washington, Cedar Rapids, and cities in the 
Middle West. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. New Zealand—H. L. Lewis, representing 
National Brush Co. (N. Z.) Ltd., 470-480 Great 
South Road, Ellerslie, Auckland, is inter- 
ested in plastics, molding materials, equip- 
ment, and kindred products. In addition, on 
behalf of all plasticists in New Zealand, he is 
interested in material supply and related 
matters. Scheduled to arrive about June 4, 
via San Francisco, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Remco International Co., 154 
Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, New York, Rochester (N. Y.), 
Boston, Washington, and Newark (N. J.). 

25. New Zealand—R. L. Pinker, C. W. Clark, 
and D. A. Pinker, representing Harris Langton 
Ltd., 428 Queen Street, Auckland, are inter- 
ested in rainwear factories, and in purchasing 
materials and machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 20, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o R. W. Cameron 
& Co., 10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Akron, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Rochester, and 
Cleveland. 

26. New Zealand—1I. M. Thomson, represent- 
ing Thomson’s Silk Shop Ltd., 60 Willis 
Street, Wellington, is interested in rayon, 
silk, and woolen piece goods for the dress 
trade. Scheduled to arrive May 28, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, and 
Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Nicaragua—aAlberto Sanchez, 5a Ave- 
nida S. O. #207, Managua, is interested in 
toys and glassware. Scheduled to arrive May 
26, via New Orleans, for a visit of 60 days. 
U. S. address: c /o Consulate General of Nica- 
ragua, RKO Building, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Chicago and New York City. 

28. Norway—Einar Isdahl, representing 
A/S Strémmens Vaerksted, Strommen Sta- 
tion near Oslo, is interested in modern rolling 
stock for streetcars, railways, and busses (to 
be produced under license in Norway). 
Scheduled to arrive May 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Norwegian Consulate General, 115 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
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Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

29. Siam—Nai Vajra Nim Boonchaj, repre- 
senting Nim Hong Chua & Co., Ltd., 71 Sam- 
peng Street, Bangkok, is interested in ice- 
making machinery, and in contacting rubber 
importers and iron and steel manufacturers. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of approximately 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Farr & Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

30. Switzerland—Max Fiedler, representing 
Bally’s Shoe Factories Ltd., Schonenwerd, So- 
lothurn, and Arola-Schuh AG., 4 Bederstrasse, 
Zurich, is interested in hosiery, shoes, and 
shoe findings. Scheduled to arrive May 23, 
via New York City, and remaining until mid- 
July. U.S. address: c/o The Bally, Inc., 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Beloit (Wis.), Lynchburg (Va.), 
and Brockton (Mass.). 

Current World Trade Directory Report on 
Arola-Schuh AG. being prepared. 

31. Syria—Adib el-Bustani, representing 
Trading Company, Yousef el-Azmeh Street 
No. 37, Damascus, is interested in industrial 
and agricultural machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of May, via New York City, 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
11 Brighton Terrace, Brooklyn 24,N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and most industrial cities 

32. Syria—Alexis Khoury, P. O. Box 411, 
Khan Katana, representing Hajj, Khoury & 
Co. and Syrian Trading Co., P. O. Box 280, 
both Damascus, is interested in tires and 
tubes particularly, cars, trucks,, refrigerators, 
crawler tractors, radios, yarns, and textiles. 
Scheduled to arrive June 7, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: 
c/o American Nile Corp., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Syrian Legation, 2215 
Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C 

33. Syria—Fayez el-Malki, 45 Hamidieh 
Street, representing Société Intercontinental 
d’Expansion Economique, Youssef el-Azmeh, 
Damascus, is interested in imports and ex- 
ports of all kinds of merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive June 30, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: Astoria 
Hotel, 200 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and other in- 
dustrial cities. 

34. Trinidad—tEric Troja, representing E 
P. Gibbs, Ltd., 17 Charlotte Street, Port of 
Spain is interested in tertiles and hardware 
Scheduled to arrive June 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address 
c/o Robert W. Muns & Sons, 71 Murray 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New Or- 
leans, and Philadelphia. 

35. Union of South Africa—John I. Oddy, 
representing Welfit Odd (Pty.) Ltd., Pater- 
son Road, P. O. Box 677, Port Elizabeth, is 
interested in motor-body production and en- 
gineering supplies. Scheduled to arrive June 
30, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Kramer Body & Equipment 
Corp., 14-16 West End Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Galion (Ohio), 
Cincinnati, Detroit, and South Bend. 


Import Opportunities 


36. Belgium—F. Crickx, 96, rue Ferd 
Lenoir, Brussels, desires to export stained 
glass, particularly for churches. Two photo- 
graphs of stained-glass windows available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

37. Belgium—Etablissements Van Engelen 
& Fils, 66 rue de Lisp, Lierre, has available 
for export best quality wood and brass 
musical instruments 





38. Belgium—Leon Smalle, 28 rue des 
Pierres, Bruges, offers for export q small 
quantity of handmade wood carvings, 
and small wooden figurines. 

39. England—Anglo Baltic Produce Co 
Limited, 52-54 Tooley Street, London, 8, 8.1. 
desires to export cylinder dead-lockj , 
latches, glassware, aluminum 
aluminum hollow ware, 
household firtures. 

40. England—Bullock Toys Limited, 9 
Windham Road, Bournemouth, Hants., Offer 
for export metal dte cast de luze toys, 

41. England—Stuart Nichols Ltd., 6 War. 
wick Court, Holborn, London, W. 1., desire 
to export reproduction chippendale chairs, 

42. England—Vosper Limited, 24 Broaq 
Street, Portsmouth, Hants., offer for export 
high speed yachts of a design suitable for 
American purposes. Further information 
and one illustrated brochure available from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 

43. French Indochina—Madame Vve. Louis 
Chabert, 51 rue Eugene Etienne, Phnom. 
Penh, Cambodge (Cambodia), offers for ex. 
port unlimited quantities of black pepper 
and white pepper. 

44. Netherlands—S. M. Lankhout, 96 
Koninginnegracht, The Hague, offer for ex. 
port 40,000 tins per week of good-quality 
pickled mussels in tins containing 240 grams, 
sterilized at 70° C. or higher temperature 

45. Netherlands—Meubelfabriek J. H. De 
Waijer & Zn., 15 Emmastraat, Hilversum, 
offer for export first-class household furni- 
ture in Gothic style, such as writing tables 
and living-room tables. 

46. Netherlands—Th. C. Nieman, Haas- 
burgstraat 16, Voorburg, Z. H., has available 
for immediate shipment 500 dolls and 500 
tea cozies of high quality, in Dutch pro- 
vincial costumes of Marken and Volendam 
Specifications as follows: 46 centimeters tall, 
heads turn, wooden shoes, can stand or sit, 
Photographs of dolls and tea cozies are avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

47. Netherlands—-N. V. Joz, Swartberg’s 
Handelmaatschappij, Mathenesserlaan 399a, 
Rotterdam, desires to export Dutch seeds, 
and East Indies spices 

48. Panama—-Destileria Central, S. A 
P. O. Box 1224, No. 70 Avenida Norte, Pan- 
ama, desires to export about 1,000 cases per 
month of “Montezuma” pure cane light rum, 
82 percent proof 
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Import Agency Opportunities 


49. England—Potters Equipment Co. (Pro- 
prietors: Associated Pumps Ltd.), 73-77 Bri- 
tannia Road, London, S. W. 6., desires a 
representative for potters wheels and acces- 
sories. One copy of illustrated brochure 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

50. France—Société Anonyme de Gestion 
d’Editions (Les Ecrits de France), 22, rue 
Bergére, Paris (9éme), wishes a representa- 
tive in the United States to import French 
books and copyrights of French books and 
drawings. 


Export Opportunities 


51. Belgium—Etablissements Mattson, §. 
P. R. L., 3 Avenue de l’Art Flamand, Antwerp, 
seeks purchase quotations for wholesale 
quantities of good and best-quality rubber 
goods, such as hot-water bottles, gloves, and 
nipples. 

52. Belgium—Magasins Dupont-Foudrig- 
niers, S. A., 22 rue Bervoet, Antwerp, seeK 
purchase quotations for wholesale quanti- 
ties of household crockery and utensils in 
earthenware, molded glass, plastics, or metal. 
Only the very best quality is desired. 
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53. Brazil—Sociedade Productos Phenix 
Ltda., Rua Anna Nery No. 980, Sao Paulo, seek 
purchas? quotations for surgical articles; and 
pharmacists’ supplies such as adhesive tape, 
needles and syringes for injections, gauze, 
bandages, thermometers, drinking tubes, 
straws, hot-water bags, ice bags, tubes, and 

s. 
gg re Vv. Joz. Swartberg’s 
Handelmaatschappij, Mathenesserlaan 399a, 
Rotterdam, desires purchase quotations for 

i nd canned fruits. 

“= ti of South Africa—Hubert Davies 
& Co., Limited, P. O. Box 1386, Johannesburg, 
seek purchase quotations and agency for 
paper-bor-making machinery (for cigarette 


boxes) . 
Export Agency Opportunities 


56. France—Société Anonyme de Gestion 
d’Editions (Les Ecrits de France), 22, rue 
Bergére, Paris (9€me), seek a representative 
in the United States to act as purchasing and 
sales agent. Agent to export American books 
and copyrights of American books and draw- 
ings (particularly for children). 


Agency Opportunities 


57, Belgium—Etablissements C. Nord, S. A. 
Antwerp, 113, Avenue Plantin & Moretus, 
Antwerp, seeks representations for passenger 
cars, trucks (maz. 5-ton), and motor coaches. 

58. Brazil—Sociedade Importadora e Ex- 
portadora Tradebras Ltda., Rua Libero Badaro 
488, Sao Paulo, seeks representations for agri- 
cultural tractors. 

59. Canada—Duder & Company Limited, 43 
Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, seek rep- 
resentations for raw materials for the manu- 
facture of household paints and wax polishes 

60. England—European Animal & Food 
Produce Co. Limited, 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, E. C. 1., seek immediate 
representation for canned fish and seafoods, 
canned meat and meat mixtures; later, sub- 
ject to relaxation of controls for bacon, eggs, 
poultry, game, canned fruit, dried fruit, 
spices, and cereals. 

61. England—-A. Mora, 79-81 Paul Street, 
London, E. C. 2 (also Chewton House, Keyn- 
sham, near Bristol, Somerset), seeks repre- 
sentations for all types of plywoods, doors, 
and timbers. 

62. Union of South Africa—Electra Home & 
Industrial Equipment Co., P. O. Box 5738, 
Johannesburg, seeKs representations for do- 
mestic and commercial vacuum cleaning ma- 
chines; electrical appliances and equipment. 

63. Union of South Africa—Riordan & Co., 
29 Marlborough Road, Springfield, Johannes- 
burg, seeks representations for quick-selling 
novelties 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers 
Greece, 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Canary Islands. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Union of South Africa. 

Bakeries—British Guiana. 

Bakeries—British Honduras. 

Beverages Manufacturers—Tunisia. 

Dental Supply Houses—British Honduras 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 
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Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Honduras. 

Fertilizers Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Brazil. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Canada. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Hide-and-Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Iran. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Tunisia. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Surinam. 

Sugar Mills and Retineries—Chile. 

Sugar Mills—Philippine Islands. 

Tanneries—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers 
and Dealers—Curacao. 





Chile’s Economy in 
1946—Diverse Factors 
Shape Course 

(Continued from p. 7) 


of a summer service of two flights daily 
between Santiago and Concepcion. 

Shipping.—In March the first vessel 
from Tampico, Mexico, arrived with a 
cargo of tropical fruits, thus inaugurat- 
ing a new shipping service between the 
two countries. In April the early in- 
auguration of a direct steamship service 
between Chile and Canada was an- 
nounced. In August the Companhia Sud 
Americana de Vapores bought four 
C-type 9,200-ton merchant vessels. Also, 
the general manager of the British- 
owned Pacific Steam Navigation Co. said 
that 18 new vessels would be made avail- 
able immediately for South American 
service. 

Railways.—No outstanding develop- 
ments with respect to Chilean railroads 
were reported during 1946. The equip- 
ment is deemed inadequate to take care 
of growing needs and some is obsolete. 
The situation has caused considerable 
concern, and plans are being made to 








It’s a Long Haul (Cover 
S 


Our cover for this week was furnished by 
the U.S. Maritime Commission. It illustrates 
a rather fascinating marine feat. Undertak- 
ing what is believed to be the longest com- 
mercial tow ever attempted, the sturdy and 
determined tug Watch Hill started out from 
Tampa, Fla., this spring with the dredge Stuy- 
vesant on a 13,000-mile voyage to Bangka, 
Netherlands Indies. The tug, a 2,250-SHP 
Maritime Commission V4-M~—A1 operated by 
the Moran Towing & Transportation Co. of 
New York under bareboat charter, was fueled 
and stored for a 70-day voyage from the 
Panama Canal, expecting to make an average 
of 170 miles a day. The dredge, 256 by 76 
by 12 feet 6 inches, with a draft of 4 feet 9 
inches forward and 6 feet 8 inches aft, is 
insured for $2,700,000. The sea towing was 
done on 500 fathoms of 2%4-inch wire rope. 








remedy it as soon as conditions permit.’ 

On January 1, 1946, the Chilean State 
Raiiways raised freight rates by an aver- 
age 20 percent. 

During February there was a meeting 
of Chilean and Argentine engineers to 
consider a proposed new tunnel through 
the Andes, about 20 kilometers long, to 
be used for trains and motor vehicles. 

Communications.—On August 6 trans- 
Atlantic telephone service between Chile 
and Great Britain was reestablished. 

Postal Service.—On February 15 Chil- 
ean post offices began accepting mail for 
direct air transmission to 47 trans-Atlan- 
tic points, at rates lower than those pre- 
vailing at present to European points 
served by United States air lines which 
enter and leave Chile. 


Foreign Trade 


The total value of Chile’s foreign trade 
for the first 9 months of 1946 was 1,448,- 
636,000 gold pesos, compared with 1,301,- 
716,000 gold pesos for the similar period 
of 1945 (the Chilean gold peso in 1946 
averaged 20.6 cents, U. S. currency). 

The balance of trade for the first 9 
months of 1946 was 130,984,000 gold pesos 
in favor of exports, against 226,788,000 
gold pesos in favor of exports for the 
comparable 1945 period. This signifi- 
cant decrease—95,804,000 gold pesos, or 
41 percent—was due to the fact that the 
increase in exports was far less than the 
increase in imports, 

Exports.—Chile’s exports during the 
first 9 months of 1946 were valued at 
789,810,000 gold pesos, compared with 
764,252,000 gold pesos for the correspond- 
ing 1945 period. 

The export commodities which bulked 
largest in value were copper, nitrate, 
wool, rice, beans, malt, and iron ore, in 
the order named. Slight decreases in 
value from the 1945 period were regis- 
tered for all of these except rice, malt, 
and iron ore which showed substantial 
increases. It is worthy of note that, in 
December, Chile shipped 300 barrels of 
whisky and 200 barrels of cognac to the 
United States, which in turn receives 
Chile fish and shellfish at the rate of 200 
tons a month. 

The countries which took most of 
Chile’s exports during the first 9 months 
of 1946 were, in the order named, the 
United States, Great Britain, Argentina, 
France, Italy, and Brazil. In 1945, dur- 
ing the like period, the leading countries 
were the United States, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Great Britain, France, and Italy, but 
the total value of “to order” exports 
(shipments for ultimate destinations un- 
known at the time of export) occupied 
second place after that of exports to the 


‘See “Chilean Railways Expanding; Need 
for Equipment Seen,” article in FOoOcGEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 25, 1947. 


(Continued on p. 22) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Cotton and Rayon Textiles: Issu- 
ance of Import Licenses Suspended.—The 
Australian Government announced on May 
28, 1947, that no further import licenses 
will be granted for cotton dress goods, cot- 
ton furnishings, and rayon dress materials. 
The suspension will continue until the 
supply situation is reviewed, which may take 
several weeks. Previously these textiles were 
admitted under “administrative control” 
which indicated that quota restrictions did 
not apply. Each application for license was 
dealt with individually on its own merit 
by the Department of Trade and Customs at 
Canberra, Australia. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Staple Commodities: Import Du- 
ties Reduced.—According to a bill entitled 
“The Customs Tariff (Special Prov sions) 
Act, 1947,” published in the Bermuda Official 
Gazette of March 31, 1947, the following tariff 
reductions have been effected on imports of 
certain staple commodities into Bermuda. 
The lowered duties, with the previous rates 
in parentheses, are as follows 


British 
preferential 
tariff Generali tariff 
(percent ad (percent ad 
valorem) valorem ) 


Class 2. Foop, DRINK, AND ToBACCco 


B.—Agricultural and Pastoral Products 


1. Beans and peas, 5 (15) Ti (17) 
dried (in bulk). 

2. Coffee beans (in 5 (15) 714 (17%) 
bulk). 

C.—Fish and Meats 

IR ie oe 5 (15) 5 (15') 

2. Beef and veal, 5 (10) 6 (11) 
pickled. 

3. Hams, including 5 (15) 5 (15°) 
shoulders. 

a 5 (10) 6 (11) 

5. Lard substitute 5 (15) 74a (17%) 

8. Meat, canned or 5 (15) 52 (15%) 
bottled. 

9. Pork, pickled ___- 5 (10) 6 (11) 

Class 3. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Boots, bootees, 5 (10) 5 (10%) 
shoes, overshoes, 
slippers and 


sandals of all de- 
scriptions made 
wholly or par- 
tially of rubber, 
balata, or gutta- 
percha. 
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(percent ad 
valorem ) 


(percent ad 
valorem) 


Class 3. MISCELLANEOUS 


2. Boots, bootees, 5 (15) 71, (17%) 
shoes, overshoes, 
slippers and 
sandals of all de- 
scriptions when 
the outer part of 
the uppers, 
apart from 
stitching, fas- 
tenings or orna- 
ments is made 
entirely of leath- 
er or leather and 
elastic. 
. Electrical 
ances, except 
radios, radio 
parts, and radio 
valves or tubes 
4. Hardware —T he 5 (12%) 124 (20) 
following _§arti- 
cles if made 
wholly or par- 
tially of metal, 
whether coated 
with other ma- 
terial or not: 


Continued 


w 


appli- 10 (15) 20 (25) 


Bars, basins, 
baths, bolts, 
clasps, closets, 


fish hooks, grat- 


ings, hinges, 
latches, laundry 
tubs, locks, 
nails, nuts 
pipes, pipe-fit- 
tings, rods, 
screws, sinks, 
tanks, urinals, 


washers, wedges, 
window-fittings 


5. Cement 5 (15) 7, (1712) 

6. Lumber 5 (114) 6 (121, ) 

7. Lumber (mill- 5 (15) 7 (1714) 
work). 


Plus 1 penny per pound 
*Plus 25 percent surtax 
’Plus per pair 1 shilling. 


NoTE: Imports from the United States are 
dutiable under the General Tariff rates 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Burlap Bags: Import License Requirement 
Removed.—Burlap bags have been removed 
from the list of products subject to import 
licenses in Brazil, according to a telegram 
of May 28, 1947, from the Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. 











|For announcement of the placing of byr. 
lap bags under import-license control, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 2 
1946. | 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Not Accompanied by Through Bill 
of Lading Subject to Sale at Public Aue. 
ttion.—An ordinance of the government of 
the colony of Singapore, known as the Singa- 
pore Harbor Board (Temporary Powers of 
Sale) Ordinance, 1947, published in the Goy- 
ernment Gazette of March 28, 1947, tem- 
porarily amends section 63 (1) of chapter 199 
of the Ports Ordinance by adding the follow. 
ing subsection: 


“(1) All goods, other than goods for 
which a through bill of lading has been 
issued and goods with regard to which 
it can be shown to the satisfaction of 
the Board that they have been landed 
for the purpose of being reshipped to 
another port, shall be removed from the 
premises of the Board within 8 days after 
a vessel has completed discharge of any 
such goods, and at the expiration of the 
said 8 days the Board may sell by public 
auction any or all of such goods which 
are still in its custody: 

“Provided that if any of such goods 
are of a perishable nature they shall Le 
removed within such earlier period, not 
being less than 24 hours after the land- 
ing thereof, as the Board may think fit, 
and the said power of sale may be ex- 
ercised at the expiration of such period.” 


This Ordinance shall continue in force for 
a period of 3 months. The Governor, how- 
ever, may extend such period as he may 
think fit, but not to exceed in all a period 
of 9 months 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Opportunity for Export to Burma.—The 
United States Consulate General in Rangoon 
reports considerable interest in the Shan 
States and at Myitkyina and Bhamo in 
Burma in the importation of American 
woolen and cotton yarn and thread, also 
small quantities of red and black dye for 
utilization in the making of Shan and 
Kachin bags. Many of these bags, when com- 
pleted, will be available for export (See 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 19, 1947.) 
The Burmese importer must make applica- 
tion to the Commerce and Supply Depart- 
ment in Rangoon for the necessary import 
authorization. 

It is estimated that an annual output of 
14,000 bags could be reached in the Bhamo 
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District if the necessary materials were avail- 
— and skins are now available for ex- 
port, under license, to all enya = 

Import and Export Restrictions.—Effective 
April 1, 1947, the Government of Burma has 
prohibited the entry by sea or land, of the 
following items, except under the authority 
of a license issued by the Controller of For- 
eign Exchange: Gold coin, gold bullion, or 
gold ingots; silver bullion and silver sheets 
and plates which have undergone no process 
of manufacture subsequent to rolling; and 
any currency notes or bank notes (whether 
or not in circulation), other than currency 
notes of the Government of India, Reserve 
Bank of India notes, notes issued by the Brit- 
ish Military Administration, Burma notes 
issued by the Burma Currency Board, and 
Ceylon Rupee notes. 

The Government has also prohibited the 
exit of the following from Burma, except 
under authority of the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange: Diamonds of all kinds; articles 
made wholly or mainly of platinum or gold; 
precious or semiprecious stones and pearls, 
whether or not mounted, set, or strung; and 
articles mounted or set with diamonds, 
precious stones, or pearls. 

Any person in Burma who owns or may 
acquire balances in Burma or abroad, payable 
in United States currency must offer such 
balances for sale to the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange against payment of the equivalent 
value in rupees, calculated on the basis of 
the current buying rate for telegraphic trans- 
fers on the United States. This order does 
not apply to dealers in foreign exchange 
authorized by the Controller, or to persons 
not British subjects who, in the opinion of 
the Controller, are residents in Burma for 
business purposes only. 

All persons in Burma who own or may ac- 
quire securities of which the principal, in- 
terest, or dividends are payable in United 
States currency, are required to declare all 
particulars concerning these securities to the 
Controller of Foreign Exchange, except as the 
Controller may exempt any person or class 
of persons from this requirement. 

Also prohibited are exports to any des- 
tination outside the sterling area unless cer- 
tification is made to the Collector of Customs 
by the exporter that foreign-exchange repre- 
senting the fair market value of the goods 
at the port of embarkation has been or will 
be disposed of in a manner and within a 
period approved by the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange. This regulation does not apply 
to the export of samples and personal effects, 
whether or not carried by passengers, ships’ 
stores, transshipment cargo, and goods 
shipped under orders of the Government. 


' 
Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Controls Tightened—In a step 
to further conserve Canada’s dwindling sup- 
ply of United States dollars, the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board on May 23 ordered 
that any Canadian residents having more 
than $10 in United States currency in his 
possession sell it to a bank in Canada and 
that any Canadian wishing to take out of 
Canada more thn $10 in United States funds 
or more than a total of $25 in both United 
States and Canadian funds be required to 
obtain a Form “H” Travel Permit, approved 
by a bank. 

Formerly Canadian residents were per- 
mitted to hold up to $100 in United States 
dollars. It was explained by the Finance 
Minister that “Some Canadian residents had 
taken advantage of the exchange regulations 
to acquire and use United States currency 
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Private Trading With Japan To Be Resumed: August 15 Will See 
First Steps 


Initial steps for the resumption of private international trade with Japan will be 
instituted on August 15, 1947, according to a War Department bulletin dated June 9, 
though no deals can be finalized until September 1, 1947. The full text of the War 
Department release is available in the Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. 

The selection of American trade representatives to be admitted to Japan will be 
made by the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, from among 


applications submitted to that agency. 


This selection will be based upon criteria 


established by the Far Eastern Commission, Washington, D. C., and on the basis of 
information transmitted from SCAP (the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers), indicating goods available, raw materials required, and potential trading 


and other opportunities open to development. 


Selection of applicants approved by 


the Department of Commerce will be forwarded to SCAP for final approval for entry 


into Japan. 


As usual, the granting of passports to the approved applicants will be 
handled by the Passport Division of the Department of State. 


All applicants should 


send their inquiries to the nearest Field Office of the Department of Commerce, where 
they will be examined for completeness of information and forwarded for final 
approval to the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Further details with respect to the selection of businessmen to be permitted entry 
into Japan will be announced in FoREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY and by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in special releases to the press and the Field Offices. 








for unauthorized purposes. The purpose of 
the present changes is to make sure that 
United States currency earned in Canada 
through the tourist traffic is available to meet 
the needs of the Canadian economy.” 

Canadians holding more than $10 in 
United States cash are being allowed a rea- 
sonable time to sell any surplus amount to 
a Canadian bank. In turn, Canadian trav- 
elers who have more than $100 in United 
States funds will be permitted to leave Can- 
ada without a travel permit if the customs 
officials are satisfied that the United States 
dollars were obtained before May 23, 1947, 
from a bank in Canada, for the purpose of 
the trip. 

The Finance Minister announced that no 
change was being made in the policy of mak- 
ing any reasonable amount of United States 
funds available to Canadians for legitimate 
trade expenses. As in the past, residents 
may obtain necessary funds and permits for 
this purpose from the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board through Canadian banks. 

The Minister also emphasized that the new 
regulations would not affect the freedom of 
American tourists to bring funds into Canada 
or to take out any money not spent during 
their stay in Canada. 

The foregoing changes in the exchange 
controls accentuate Canada’s concern over 
the position of the Canada-United States 
trade balance, particularly the adverse trend 
indicated during the first quarter of 1947. 
During this period the Dominion imported 
$441,000,000 worth of goods from the United 
States but sold only $232,000,000, leaving an 
adverse balance of $209,000,000. At that rate, 
total Canadian purchases for 1947 from the 
United States would exceed Canadian sales 
to that market by about $850,000,000. Al- 
though Canada had a reserve of $1,244,900,000 
in gold and United States dollars at the end 
of 1946, the chairman of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board declared that “it is 
clear that in the long run we shall have 
either to reduce our deficit with the United 
States by selling more to, or spending less in, 
that country or to increase our United States 
income from other countries.” 

In 1946, expenditures of $2,178,000,000 in 
the United States against receipts from this 
country of $1,575,000,000 left Canada with an 
all-time-high current account deficit of 
$603,000,000. To cover this deficit, Canada 


had to delve into its gold and United States 
dollar reserves to the extent of $263,000,000. 
The remainder was covered with $237,000,000 
in gold and United States dollars received in 
transactions with other countries and with 
$103,000,000 from inflow of capital to Canada. 

During recent years Canadian holdings of 
gold and United States dollars have varied 
as follows: 


Total holdings (millions of U. S. Dollars) 


September 15, 1939______._-- 393, 100, 000 
December 31, 1939 _------ sane 404, 200, 000 
December 31, 1940___________ 332, 100, 000 
December 31, 1941......._.-- 187, 600, 000 
December 31, 1942_._...____-_- 318, 500, 000 
December 33, 1073... ........ 649, 600, 000 


December 31, 1944 902, 200, 000 
December 31, 1945._.________ 1, 508, 000, 000 
December 31, 1946... .._ 1, 244, 950, 000 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated May 26, 1947) 


Business conditions in Cuba during the 
past few weeks were characterized by 
(a) reductions in the retail prices of a 
number of luxury items and in some 
manufactured staples; (b) a noticeable 
drop in industrial output in a number of 
lines resulting from a decline in con- 
sumer demand; (c) a marked tendency 
on the part of local importers to cancel 
orders placed abroad for cotton yarns, 
textiles, lumber, paper, and other prod- 
ucts, because of an expected general drop 
in price levels in primary markets and 
because the movement of stocks on hand 
has not come up to expectations; and 
(d) a slightly less favorable bank-collec- 
tion situation. This noticeable faltering 
in the Cuban business movement—which 
has been upward, almost uninterrupt- 
edly, since the early years of World War 
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l—is especially noteworthy because 
sugar-grinding operations are still in full 
swing, only about one-fourth of the mills 
that ground this year having completed 
their crop by May 23. It is believed in 
banking and commercial circles, how- 
ever, that the present situation is a tem- 
porary one and that business conditions 
will show a renewed improvement dur- 
ing the early summer months when the 
grinding season is over and the large 
amount of money which Cuba will receive 
for this year’s crop makes itself felt. 

Contrary to the trend indicated above, 
leading Habana department stores report 
that their sales during recent weeks, on 
a volume as well as a dollar basis, were 
greater than during the equivalent period 
of 1946; however, this may be attributed 
to greatly intensified advertising, featur- 
ing mark-downs of a wide variety of 
manufactured goods, which brought 
their prices to levels more in keeping 
with the views and means of the con- 
suming public. 

Wholesale and retail prices of certain 
basic foodstuffs, such as lard and oil, 
turned slightly downward throughout 
May, chiefly because of declining prices 
in the United States. Prices of fish, sea- 
food, poultry, and vegetables, however, 
were sustained at very high levels. Meat 
continued in short supply and was, in 
fact, obtainable only at exorbitant black- 
market prices, despite a decree, recently 
promulgated by the Cuban Government, 
exempting meat imports from all duties 
and other taxes; this measure has failed 
to alleviate the situation, as meat im- 
ports are not economically possible at 
current meat price ceilings in Cuba. 

The production of soft drinks, which 
has been intermittently interrupted by 
labor troubles during the past few 
months, increased sharply during May, 
reaching capacity output. In contrast, 
textile, clothing, and shoe manufactur- 
ing continued to suffer from the de- 
creased wholesale demand prevailing 
since the beginning of the year, and 
available data indicate that the output 
of these industries for May was below 
that of May 1946. Domestic production 
of mahogany and cedar was also report- 
edly lower than that of May 1946 in 
consequence of the decrease in readily 
available reserves of these hardwoods. 

The trade reports that an increasing 
number of retail merchants throughout 
the interior appear to be short of cash 
and have consequently been requesting 
time- extensions on their notes. There 
has likewise been a certain tendency on 
the part of importers in Habana to delay 
payment of their drafts or, often on 
slight pretexts, to leave imported mer- 
chandise on the docks for the account 
of the shippers. The banks and the 
trade in general have tightened their 
credit lines in a number of instances, 
and most local suppliers are filling new 
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orders only after previous accounts have 
been settled. 

The slack in private building activity, 
which has prevailed since the end of 
1946, has continued to cause concern to 
Government and business circles. Build- 
ing permits issued in the Province of Ha- 
bana for the first 3 months of 1947 were 
valued at $4,797,666, compared with $9,- 
594,634 for the comparable period in 1946, 
a decrease of 50 percent. The continued 
lag in this industry is now attributed not 
only to shortages of certain building ma- 
terials but, also, to uncertainty concern- 
ing future prices and costs and to de- 
creasing confidence in the long-range 
prospects of sugar, the island’s all-im- 
portant crop. 

According to estimates recently re- 
leased by the Cuban Government, the 
population of Cuba, which totaled 4,- 
778,583 inhabitants at the time of the 
1943 census, had risen to 5,051,850 as of 
December 31, 1946, an increase of 6 per- 
cent. 

The harvesting of Cuba’s all-time rec- 
ord sugar crop is nearing completion. By 
May 20 about 5,700,000 short tons of raw 
sugar had been produced, and 38 of 
Cuba’s 161 mills had already finished for 
the season. Heavy rains, in early May, 
forced some mills to shut down tempo- 
rarily, but most of these resumed opera- 
tion as soon as the fields were dry enough 
to continue hauling cane. Most of the 
mill and port warehouses are full of 
sugar, and it will be necessary to increase 
the rate of export shipment throughout 
the rest of the year in order to move the 
tremendous crop out of the country in 
time to make room for the next crop. 
The Cuban Government has not yet sold 
any of its free-market quota sugar re- 
served for sale to other countries. 

Cuba’s 1946-47 tobacco crop is esti- 
mated at 65,000,000 pounds which, al- 
though larger than for the prewar years, 
is nevertheless in keeping with domestic 
consumption and exports. About 5,000,- 
000 pounds of the very large 1945-46 
crop, however, are still unsold in the 
hands of the Tobacco Stabilization Fund. 
The quantity of such unsold tobacco was 
larger than the Fund had anticipated, 
and the Fund is now seeking a loan from 
the Cuban Government with which to 
buy the rest of the unsold surplus. 

Cuba’s 1946-47 coffee crop is estimated 
at 545,000 bags, or about 72,000,000 
pounds, which is considerably larger 
than either of the preceding two crops. 
Production will be ample to meet even 
the present high domestic consumption 
requirements. As a result of the short- 
ages last fall and winter, however, be- 
fore the new crop reached the market, 
the Cuban Government found it neces- 
sary to import 115,021 bags to counteract 


inflationary prices resulting from the 


scarcity due to the small size of the pre- 
ceding crops and increased consumption. 





Banana exports continue at a slightly 
higher rate than in 1946. Prices for nine. 
hand-payable bunches have dropped, byt 
the proportion of these larger bunches is 
increasing, thus maintaining about the 
same average price per bunch as during 
recent years. 

The record pineapple crop is now at 
the peak of the harvest season, but Prices 
have declined sharply; there is an acute 
shortage of tinplate, and growers have 
left many fields unharvested. 

Meat continues to be almost unobtain. 
able in Habana as a result of refusal of 
cattlemen to sell at the Government 
ceiling price. Throughout the rest of the 
island, however, consumption is increas. 
ing because ceiling prices in rural areas 
are not enforced. The first sizable im- 
ports of butter from the United States, 
in many years, have begun to arrive and 
are relieving the scarcity of this item, 
although retail prices are $1 to $1.25 per 
pound. 

Arrivals of rice at Cuban ports during 
the first 3 weeks of May have declined 
as compared with those in the two pre. 
ceding months. The trade is of the opin- 
ion, however, that Cuba may be able to 
import about enough rice to meet con- 
sumption needs until the new crop 
enters the market next September. 

Close to 60,000 bags (200-pounds) of 
flour were imported during the first 3 
weeks of May, and reports are that im- 
porters have contracted for the purchase 
of the entire second-quarter allocation. 
A flour shortage nevertheless continues; 
some bakeries are closed, and complaints 
are still frequently heard of high black- 
market prices. 

The effect of General Order No. 25, 
promulgated in April by the Cuban Mari- 
time Commission to ease congestion in 
the port of Habana, while noticeable, has 
not yet resulted in completely normal 
port traffic. Utilization of all warehouse 
and dock facilities by the Director of 
Customs has been helpful, but the lack 
of physical dock and warehouse space, 
together with the precarious labor situa- 
tion, are problems less easy of solution. 
However, shipping circles report that 
there has been some betterment, and 
fewer ships than formerly must now 
await berthing space, and unloading 
time appears to have been somewhat 
reduced. 

Seatrain traffic between New Orleans 
and Habana, which had been interrupted 
since the beginning of the year following 
the enactment by the Cuban Government 
of certain legislation demanded by labor 
for the regulation of these services, has 
now been resumed, and it is announced 
that Seatrain service between Habana 
and New York will shortly be inaugu- 
rated. The Car Ferry, operated between 
West Palm Beach and Habana by the 
West India Steamship Co., has an- 
nounced that it will shortly add one 
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larger ferry to that run, carrying 32 rail- 
way cars as against 26 now carried by 
the Grand Haven. 

With regard to internal transporta- 
tion, the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba 
has finally succceeded in obtaining de- 
livery of 124 new railway freight cars 
which have been urgently needed for 
some time. A new passenger bus service 
has been authorized by the Minister of 
Communications for direct traffic be- 
tween Habana and Cienfuegos. 

The tourist season, although dimin- 
ished with the coming of warmer 
weather, still shows some activity, and 
many summer cruises are planned by 
steamship lines touching Cuba. 

The Cuban Government licensed U. S. 
Airlines, Inc., to operate the first sched- 
uled cargo service between the United 
States and Cuba. It will fly between 
Habana and West Palm Beach, and 
Habana and St. Petersburg. Contracts 
are being negotiated for the transporta- 
tion of a large portion of Cuba’s avocado 
crop to the United States by air. The 
Cuban Government sent a delegation to 
the ICAO Conference at Montreal. The 
Cuban Government, by decree number 
1150. reduced the tax on 91- and 100- 
octane aviation gasoline for use in inter- 
national flights from the former 17 cents 
to 5 cents per gallon. The Peruvian In- 
ternational Airlines inaugurated its 
Habana-Lima flights on May 14. Ex- 
preso Aereo Inter-Americano made an 
inter-line contract with Air France under 
which each company may sell space on 
the other’s line. 

The buildings for the new million- 
dollar radio station, being constructed 
by the Radio Corporation of Cuba, have 
been completed, and the installation of 
the radio equipment has begun. Opera- 
tions from the new station will begin be- 
fore the end of the year. The first cir- 
cuit to be established will probably be 
radio-telephone service between Habana 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Cuba’s copper, chromite, and manga- 
nese ore production continued at ap- 
proximately the same rate as in the pre- 
ceding month. However, two old refrac- 
tory chromite mines will shortly be put 
back into production, and keen interest 
is being taken in locating new copper, 
zinc, lead, gold, chromite, and manganese 
ore deposits, because of the present 
favorable market for these minerals. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Czechoslovak Customs Tariff Revised— 
The Czechoslovak customs tariff as reestab- 
lished on July 16, 1945, has been revised, 
effective July 1, 1947, by law No. 32 of March 
14, 1947, and its supplement published in 
the Collection of Laws and Statutes on 
March 19, according to the Czechoslovak 
Economic Bulletin of March 27 
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The revised text of the Czech tariff is 
definite and supersedes the former Czech 
text, which was not recognized by the 
Supreme Administrative Court as authentic. 

The most significant features of the re- 
vised tariff are summarized as follows: 

(1) Adjustments have been made in 
Czechoslovak duties to bring them into line 
with the new exchange ratio of the Czecho- 
slovak crown to the United States dollar. 
This has been accomplished in most cases by 
multiplying the existing rates by a conver- 
sion coefficient of 1.7, corresponding to the 
changed ratio between Czechoslovak and 
American currencies; in a few cases a higher 
conversion factor has been used. 

(2) In the section of the tariff dealing 
With agricultural products and foodstuffs, 
the old arrangement of double customs tar- 
iffs, sliding scale of duties, and various sur- 
taxes on customs duties has been replaced 
by a simplified tariff schedule abolishing the 
obsolete and cumbersome regulations for 
calculating duties and surtaxes. 

A large volume of dutiable goods will re- 
main subject to lower conventional rates of 
duty by virtue of trade arrangements con- 
cluded by the Czechoslovak Government 
with various countries (e. g. with France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland) entitling these 
countries to the benefits of most-favored- 
nation clause provisions. 

It is stated that higher duties for some 
commodities, such as corn, livestock, and 
certain semifinished products and auxiliary 
materials, may prove uneconomic from the 
standpoint of Czechoslovakia’s domestic 
consumption, and that the Czechoslovak 
Government has plans for passing legisla- 
tion during the second half of 1947 to re- 
duce customs duties on such commodities. 

[See the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 8, 1947, for a previous announcement, 
and the issue of March 15, 1947, concerning 
the revision of Czechoslovak turn-over 
taxes. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao: Recent Export Tax Abolished.— 
According to Presidential Decree No. 4337 of 
May 15, 1947, published in the May 16 issue 
of La Nacion, the 10 percent tax on cacoa 
exported from the Dominican Republic estab- 
lished by law No. 1328 of January 13, 1947, 
has been abolished until January 1, 1948. 

Although exports of cacao are now exempt 
from this tax, exportation must be authorized 
by the executive power. A quantity of 3,000 
metric tons is reserved for the use of the 
local chocolate manufacturers. 

|For announcement of law No. 1328 of 
January 13, 1947, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 1, 1947.] 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control; Certain Import Permits 
Canceled.—By Executive Decree No. 1750 
promulgated in Ecuador on April 26, 1947, 
import permits in a total amount exceeding 
$400,000 were canceled. These permits had 
been approved by the Guayaquil Office of 
Foreign Commerce prior to the enactment of 
the new foreign-exchange and trade-control 
regulations (decree No. 203) effective Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, and had been issued “sin divisas,” 
i. e. With provision for payment of the ship- 
ments in exchange obtained from other than 


official sources. The issuance of import per- 
mits “sin divisas’’ had been allowed under 
decree No. 1551, which was in force prior to 
the promulgation of decree No. 203; however, 
it was stipulated in article 42 of decree No. 
1551 that importers receiving such permits 
legally must declare the foreign exchange 
required to cover the shipments. It was 
stated in the preamble of decree No. 750 
that this latter requirement had not been 
fulfilled and that, furthermore, the permits 
had been issued for articles which were not 
subject to free importation under decree No. 
203. 

Decree No. 750 imposes a fine of 50 percent 
on the c. i. f. value of any merchandise actu- 
ally imported on the canceled permits. 

The acting U. S. commercial attaché, in 
Quito, reports that practically all of the 
canceled import permits were for the im- 
portation of silk and rayon textiles; a few 
were for silk and rayon products such as 
hosiery. 

Despite the vigorous objections raised by 
importers and by the Chamber of Commerce 
in Guayaquil, the acting U. S. commercial 
attaché reports that it is believed in local 
commercial quarters that decree No. 750 will 
not be revoked. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
12, 1947, for announcement of decree No. 
203. ] 


Kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Budget Introduced—The budget for 
the financial year commencing April 1, 1947, 
was recently introduced into the Dail by 
the Eire Minister for Finance. Revenue for 
the new year is expected to amount to 
£61,131,500 and total expenditure is esti- 
mated at £61,119,000. 

Changes introduced by the budget include 
increased duties on tobacco, increased en- 
tertainment taxes, and higher stamp duties 
on transfer of stocks, shares, and market- 
able securities. These measures are expected 
to yield £2,995,000 in the current fiscal year. 
Tax reliefs include an increase in exemption 
from income tax for a single person from 
£120 to £140, and for a married person from 
£220 to £260; exclusion from computation 
of tax of the profits of life-insurance com- 
panies belonging to holders of the “with 
profits” type of policy; and adjustment in 
the method of payment of income tax by 
local authorities. The excess surtax became 
inactive at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
and exemptions of public-utility concerns 
from the Corporation Profits Tax will be 
extended for a further period of 3 years. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Chiffre d’Affaires” (Turn-Over) Tazes 
Modified.—The French “chiffre d'affaires” 
(turn-over or sales) taxes payable on im- 
ports have been modified by a law, a decree, 
and an order of March 21, 1947, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of March 25. 

The following are the changes which affect 
imports: 

(1) The transaction tax, formerly applying 
at rates of 1 percent, 18 percent, or 25 per- 
cent ad valorem, now applies at the uniform 
rate of 1 percent ad valorem to all products 
(not exempted), with the exception of cer- 
tain wool products on which the tax con- 
tinues to apply at importation, as formerly, 
at a special rate of 2.75 percent ad valorem. 
The transaction tax at 1 percent is levied 
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cumulatively with the other taxes at impor- 
tation on the duty-paid and tax-paid value 
of the goods in the customs, and the 2.75 
percent tax is levied on official valuations 
published quarterly. The 2.75 percent tax 
applies to the following wools (with the 
exception of wools in the mass and on the 
skin which remain subject to the tax at 1 
percent): Wools, combed and carded in 
strips; noils; waste wool and woolen rags 
intended for spinning; and wool yarns. 

(2) The special single tax of 16 percent 
ad valorem, which formerly applied, in addi- 
tion to and cumulatively with the produc- 
tion and transaction taxes, to specified prod- 
ucts, has been eliminated. 

(3) The production tax on an extensive 
list of products has been increased from 10 
percent to 25 percent ad valorem. Formerly, 
this tax at 25 percent applied only to certain 
wines and other alcoholic beverages. It now 
applies, in addition, to the following: Prod- 
ucts subject to the transaction tax of 25 
percent ad valorem, as listed in FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 27, 1946 (“Luxury 
Transaction Taxes on Specified Products 
Changed”); products listed in the same an- 
nouncement as subject to the transaction 
tax at 16 percent under numbers: 1, 2, 3, 7, 
11 (if valued at more than 300 francs), 12 (if 
valued at more than 5,000 francs), 13, 16, 
17 (except bathtubs), 19 and 23; smoking 
accessories and lighters valued at more than 
300 francs; office and desk fittings valued at 
more than 5,000 francs; fabrics containing, 
by weight, 15 percent or more of silk or 
synthetic fibers (nylon or similar material) 
or presented or sold under a name containing 
the words “soie’’ (silk), “Nylon” or an equiv- 
alent term; and stockings of silk or synthetic 
fiber. 

Imported manufactured articles of fur 
skins or of fabrics subject to the production 
tax at a rate of 25 percent are subject to the 
tax at the rate of 50 percent, 65 percent, or 
3344 percent of the value of the finished 
articles, according to whether the articles 
are fur coats or wraps, other made-up articles 
trimmed with fur, or made-up articles en- 
tirely or partly of silk or synthetic fibers. 

The production tax has been increased 
from 3.50 percent to 12 percent ad valorem 
on specified products. These products are 
the goods subject to the transaction tax of 
18 percent ad valorem, as listed in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 27, 1946. 

Payment of the production tax at impor- 
tation may be suspended on imports by per- 
sons who have taken the position in France 
of “producers,” except in the case of goods 
subject to the tax at the rate of 12 percent. 
The transaction tax is never suspended. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, 1946, for previous announcement. | 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial and Payments 
Agreements Signed With Italy.—A provisional 
commercial agreement and a payments agree- 
ment, providing for the exchange of about 
$12,000,000 worth of goods, were signed in 
Athens on March 31, 1947, by Greece and 
Italy, effective for 1 year ending March 31, 
1948, according to preliminary information 
received in a despatch dated April 10 from 
the U. S. Embassy at Athens. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is accorded 
to the commercial and shipping interests of 
both countries. Exchanges of merchandise 
are to be made by private Clearing through, 
and under the control of, the Bank of Greece 
in Athens, and the Ufficio Italiano dei Cambi 
in Rome. Invoice prices are to be calculated 
in United States dollars 
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Greece is to export to Italy, in total, the 
following: Tobacco, $6,000,000; minerals, 
$2,000,000; naval stores, $2,700,000; raw hides 
and skins, $900,000. Italian exports to Greece 
include sulfur, $700,000; machinery and tools, 
$2,900,000; scientific instruments, $300,000; 
electrical and X-ray equipment, $175,000; 
lumber, $415,000; wooden casks, $50,000; 
pharmaceuticals and patent medicines, 
$1,175,000; cigarette paper, $350,000; paper 
sundries, $285,000; divers’ apparel, $250,000; 
hemp and articles of hemp, $700,000; cotton 
yarn and cotton goods, $1,400,000; wool yarn 
and woolen goods, $940,000; all other, about 
$2,000,000. 

The agreement, which has a payment agree- 
ment annexed, may be denounced on 2 
months’ notice, but is not tacitly renewable 
It may be adjusted, however, if necessary, 
should either country enter into a multi- 
lateral monetary agreement 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Streptomycin: Trade-Control Measures Re- 
vised.—The regulations governing the im- 
portation and distribution of streptomycin 
in Guatemala, established by a resolution 
dated October 23, 1946, were revised by a 
resolution dated May 7, 1947, effective May 
11. 

The regulations now provide that a cOn- 
sultative committee is authorized to dis- 
tribute the monthly quota of streptomycin 
assigned to Guatemala by the United States 
Department of Commerce, proportionately 
among the importers who have requested an 
import license prior to the twenty-fifth day 
of the preceding month 

The regulations provide further that im- 
porters are required to notify the Inspector 
of Pharmacies as to the quantity of strepto- 
mycin received from abroad and the quantity 
delivered to the pharmacies. Sales of strep- 
tomycin to pharmacies by importers are 
subject to prior authorization. Pharmacies 
may sell streptomycin to the public oniy 
by prescription of a physician, indicating the 
name and address of the patient, as well as 
the diagnosis for which the drug is to be 
administered 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties Doubled on Many Imports.—The 
Government of Iraq has announced by Royal 
Decree, effective May 19, 1947, that the excise 
taxes and customs duties on the following 
products have been increased on an average 
of 50 percent: Gasoline, whisky, brandy, gin 
araq (a rum-flavored spirituous drink), rum, 
liqueurs, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, per- 
fumes, and cosmetics. 

Import-Licensing Notifications.—Iraqi fac- 
tory owners and importers desiring to pur- 
chase industrial machinery or automobile 
parts in scarce-currency areas, including the 
United States of America, were invited to 
submit applications for import permits to 
the Ministry of Supply at Baghdad by May 
15, according to the Ministry’s Notification 
No. 14 of 1947. Applications for machinery 
must be supported by firm offers from the 
foreign supplier which should include the 
approximate shipping date 

A previous Notification of the Ministry of 
Supply, No. 9, of April 7, 1947, stated that in 
view of the misdeclarations occurring in the 
invoices of controlled textiles it had been 
decided that from May 1, invoices showing 
c. i. f. value will not be accepted unless they 





are issued exmill. To these invoices should 
be added supplemental charges incurreg b 
merchants from the time of shipment until 
the arrival of the goods at the port of degtj. 
nation, provided such charges are supporteg 
by authenticated receipts. 

Import Licenses for 1945 Extended.—tp 
April 1947, Notification No. 13, of the Supply 
Ministry, stated that import licenses issued 
during the year 1945 for Scarce-currency 
countries would be extended only in cages 
where the necessary credit has been Opened 
and is still valid. Importers who have not 
yet opened the relative credit allowed p 
their 1945 licenses must do so within } 
month from date of notification, otherwise 
licenses will be canceled and no credits will 
be permitted to be opened after that date. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payments Agreements 
Effective With Turkey—Commercial and 
payments agreements were signed in Ankara, 
Turkey, on April 12, 1947, by Italy and 
Turkey, and published in Ticaret Haberlerj 
No. 354 of April 20, to become effective May 
1 for 1 year, according to a report dated 
April 23, from the U. S. Embassy at Ankara, 

The commercial agreement provides for 
an Italian-Turkish commission to study the 
development of economic relations between 
the two countries. Commercial exchanges 
are to conform to the general prevailing im- 
port and export systems in the two countries 
Private compensation and _  free-exchange 
operations, which were begun before the new 
agreement was effective, are to be carried 
out according to the regulations in effect at 
the time of their approval by the respective 
competent authorities in conformity with 
the general rules in force in each of the two 
countries. 

By terms of the payments agreement, com- 
mercial transactions are to be paid for in 
free currency 

Both agreements may be renewed tacitly 
for periods of 1 year, unless denounced by 
2 months’ notice 


Madagas ar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increase in Import Program for the First 
Half of 1947.—-The program of imports from 
non-French countries into Madagascar for 
the first half of 1947 has been increased from 
a provisional amount of $2,800,000 to the 
equivalent of $8,600,000, according to a state- 
ment by the Director of the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs of the Madagascar Govern- 
ment-General, as reported by the American 
Consulate, Tananarive, On May 9, 1947. 

In addition to the main sum, a supple- 
mentary allocation of $902,500 was made, 
divided as follows: For the purchase of jute 
and jute sacks, $675,000 (quota exhausted); 
rum casks, $40,000; and tin plate for canning, 
$187,500. 

The United States was designated as the 
main source of supply for the rum casks, 
tin plate, milk, and leaf tobacco, and as 4 
partial source of supply for chemicals, ce- 
ment, cotton textiles, woolen blankets, metals 
and minerals, steel cables, tractors and ma- 
chinery for public works, spare parts, and 
other miscellaneous products and machines. 

The instructions specify that Madagascar 
importers must submit their import appli- 
cations and their competitive bids, as to 
quality and price, by June 15. Preliminary 
to this, permits had to be obtained from the 
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Consultation Board and also from the For- 


eign-Exchange Office. 

erections are given as to the proper meth- 
ods of filling out applications. The pro- 
gram is valid to June 30, 1947. 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Beverages: Consumption Tax Es- 
tablished.—A consumption tax was estab- 
lished in Martinique on certain beverages, 
whether imported or manufactured in the 
colony, by Executive Order No. 1192, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Martinique, 
June 20, 1946. The rates of the new con- 
sumption tax on specific items were fixed 
as follows: 

Ordinary wines, other than fresh grape 
wine, 100 francs per hectoliter; beverages 
with a base of fermented fruit juices other 
than grape juice (comprised of fruit juices 
having undergone partial fermentation, to 
which has been added, or not, a certain quan- 
tity of alcohol), 309 francs per hectoliter; 
liqueurs, containing! more than 18 grams of 
sugar per liter, acquired or not, 500 francs 
per hectoliter; appetizers and bitters from 
crushed fruits or barberries in natural wine 
(Cap Corse, Vermouth), except pharmaceuti- 
cal wines, 500 francs per hectoliter; sparkling 
wines and champagne, 1,000 francs per hecto- 
liter; gaseous beverages (seltzers, lemonade, 
and others, including Didier and other local 
mineral waters), 1 franc per liter; and beer, 
1 franc per liter. : 

Rum: Manufacturing Tar Modified.—The 
manufacturing tax applicable in Martinique 
to rum, tafia, and other alcohols produced 
in the colony either for local consumption 
or for exportation was increased from 15 
percent to 20 percent ad valorem on the 
value of shipments or sales exceeding 150 
francs, by Executive Order No. 58, published 
in the Journal Officiel de Martinique, Janu- 
ary 10, 1946. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
5, 1944, ana Commerce Reports of January 
7, 1939, for previous announcements. } 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Credit on Luxury Imports Re- 
stricted —On May 16 and 18, 1947, the Bank 
of Mexico requested member banks not to 
grant additional credit in pesos to importers 
of certain luxury articles, including automo- 
biles, refrigerators, radios, phonographs, furs, 
ladies’ dresses, high-grade fabrics, jewelry, 
cosmetics, fine shoes, and high-quality heat- 
ers. The avowed purpose of the request is to 
protect Mexican industry, conserve foreign 
exchange, and direct bank credit into pro- 
ductive uses. Importers of the affected 
articles will be required to pay cash in ad- 
vance to banks that pay sight drafts upon 
receipt of documents covering incoming 
merchandise. The restrictions are not ap- 
plicable to acceptance credits in foreign cur- 
renclés maturing in 90 to 120 days. 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtaxr on Import Duties—On April 19, 
1947, a law was promulgated by the Nether- 
lands Government approving a Netherlands 
Indies Ordinance imposing surtaxes on im- 
port duties in the Netherlands Indies. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the Minister of 
Overseas Territories, it is deemed necessary to 
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continue the surtaxes on import duties be- 
cause of the financial situation of the colony. 
After liberation from the Japanese, nearly 
all surtaxes were established at 50 percent of 
the import-duty schedule for 1945 and 1946. 
During 1947 the surtaxes will be the same as 
in the two preceding years, except that those 
on beer will be increased from 50 percent to 
80 percent. 

Transitional Export Duty Established.—A 
series of decrees issued by the government 
of the Netherlands Indies establish a tem- 
porary transitional export duty amounting to 
a maximum of 20 percent ad valorem. Prior 
to the war the following export duties were 
in force in the Netherlands Indies: (1) The 
regular 5 percent ad valorem export duty on 
a number of products; (2) the 3 percent ad 
valorem defense export duty on all products; 
(3) the extra 5 percent ad valorem export 
duty on certain strong products (petroleum, 
cinchona, tin, and tea); and (4) the special 
native-rubber export tax, on a sliding scale, 
which, shortly before the Japanese invasion, 
was 5.6 guilder cents per kilogram. 

The transitional export duty supersedes the 
first three duties aforementioned, only when 
the receipts from the latter do not exceed 
those from the former at its maximum of 20 
percent; otherwise, the regular, defense and 
extra export duties apply. . 

The levying of the transitional export duty 
of 20 percent is based on the assumption 
that the position of the export commodities 
in question is sufficiently favorable to bear 
such a levy. When drafting the ordinance 
however, the government had in mind the 
possibility of widely fluctuating prices in 
world markets under existing conditions. 
Therefore, in order to allow for adequate 
flexibility in the application of the ordinance, 
it was stipulated that the commodities on 
which the transitional export duty would be 
levied, the measurement by which it would 
be computed, and the amount of the duty, 
would be determined by government decrees 
as occasion demanded instead of being 
rigidly controlled by the basic ordinance 


itself. The transitional export duty has, for 
the time being, been fixed as follows: 
Percent 
Item ad valorem 
Petroleum and petroleum products_.._._ 8 
Teak wood SieediinieendernGae mma a 
Ebony wood_----- : 10 
Gahru and other fragrant wood_____- 20 
Ambonese roots eR ne en 20 
Wood not separately specified______--_- 3 
Charcoal, other than charcoal of coco- 
ke ESE ESE: Saas SL Rea eee es 3 
Cinchona refuse_-_ ee! ee 3 
All other qoods..........-c«<« Z 20 


The arbitrary values on which the transi- 
tional export duty is assessed, and the period 
during which these values are in force, are 
determined by the Director of Finance in 
consultation with an advisory committee for 
export values. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import - Licensing - Schedule Amend- 
ments.—Imports of dried apricots and 
peaches from the United States will be per- 
mitted under license in 1948. Licenses for 
dried apricots and peaches during 1947 are 
available from any source to the extent of 
100 percent of the value of the applicant’s 
imports of similar goods from all sources 
in 1938. 

Consideration will now be given to applica- 
tions for licenses to import sanitary towels, 
galvanized buckets, and youths’ knee gum- 
boots, and applications for licenses to import 


matches and vestas from any source to the 
extent of 100 percent of the value of the 
applicant’s imports of similar goods from 
all sources in 1938 will be entertained. 

Applications for licenses for all of the 
above items must be supported by definite 
evidence of availability. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commodities Added to List of Im- 
port-Duty Exemptions.—According to the 
Palestine Gazette of January 23, 1947, the 
following commodities have been exempted 
from import duty in Palestine: Asphalt; 
asphalt preparations for use in road making; 
also pins, rivets, washers, cups, rings, and 
coils imported by a manufacturer of arti- 
ficial teeth to be used in the manufacture 
of artificial teeth. A similar government 
order published on January 16 exempted 
from duty flags, shields and accouterments, 
other than clothing, for Palestine (Baden 
Powell) Boy-Scout and Girl-Guide associa- 
tions certified as such by the Director of 
Education. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated May 27, 1947) 


Economic activity in the Asuncion 
area recovered quickly with the resump- 
tion early in May of regular shipping 
services from River Plate ports. Arrivals 
of quantities of wheat from Argentina, 
and of cotton textiles from Brazil, eased 
the scarcity of these commodities. Ex- 
ports from Asuncion included the first 
large shipments of cotton from the cur- 
rent crop, vegetable oil, oilcake, and 
hardwood logs. Textile mills were work- 
ing at maximum capacity, and vegetable- 
oil mills, soap factories, cotton gins, tan- 
neries, and food-processing establish- 
ments, including the three meat-packing 
plants, were operating normally. There 
have been no important interruptions 
this year in these activities. The value 
of new construction in Asuncion was 
estimated at about 60 percent above the 
level of a year ago. Railroad passenger 
and freight traffic declined, showing that 
unsettled conditions in rural areas have 
interfered with agricultural, livestock, 
and lumbering activities and with dis- 
tribution services. Wholesale distribu- 
tors of consumer goods to interior points 
reported that business was stagnant. At 
Asuncion, wholesale and retail business 
was recovering in most lines. 

The acute shortage of gasoline was re- 
tarding business recovery; but with strict 
rationing controls in effect, supplies of 
motor fuel have been adequate for essen- 
tial transportation services in the Asun- 
cion region. Motortrucks continued to 
move the cotton crop and other export 
commodities to the port of Asuncion, but 
expected shipments.of gasoline from Riv- 
er Plate ports failed to arrive—adding to 
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business uncertainties and necessitating 
further Government restrictions on au- 
tomobile and motorbus traffic. Com- 
mercial vehicles providing essential serv- 
ices remained in operation, and so did 
taxis, but taxi drivers and owners of pri- 
vate automobiles could get motor fuel 
only at black-market prices (about $2.40 
per gallon). Taxi rates have gone up 
correspondingly. 

At the end of May cotton production 
was estimated at 35,000 metric tons of 
seed cotton, compared with an earlier 
estimate of 40,000 tons. Unseasonable 
heavy rains interfered with the second 
picking, accounting for most of the re- 
duction in estimated volume and dam- 
aging the marketability of the fiber. Re- 
ceipts of cotton gins thus far total about 
14,000 metric tons of seed cotton. The 
price paid to cotton producers has de- 
clined to 380 guaranies per metric ton 
from a peak earlier in the year of 470 
guaranies. The price is still substantially 
above the Government price-supported 
level of 330 guaranies. 

Nearly all cattle slaughtered for can- 
ning at the two principal meat-packing 
plants, both of which began operations 
early in May, have been imported from 
Argentina. Usually, about half of the 
cattle supply for meat-packing comes 
from domestic sources. 

Prices of foodstuffs and consumer 
goods continued torise. Arrivals of new- 
crop Argentine wheat relieved the short- 
age of bakery products, but the retail 
price of bread rose at least 40 percent in 
3 months. Sugar and beef were abun- 
dant, with prices about the same as a few 
months ago. Corn was scarce, largely 
because the relatively high prices prom- 
ised for cotton last November encouraged 
farmers to plant that crop instead. No 
surplus stocks of grain from the current 
harvest will be available for storage in 
the recently completed grain elevators 
at Asuncion. 

Note circulation totaled 40,685,000 gua- 
ranies as of April 30, 1947, compared with 
37,170,000 guaranies on March 31, 1947. 
Foreign-exchange holdings declined to 
37,697,000 guaranies as of April 30, 1947, 
from 40,014,000 guaranies on March 31, 
1947. Exchange rates remained un- 
changed, with United States dollars sell- 
ing at 3.121 guaranies per dollar (buying 
3.059) in the official market. The free- 
market premium remained 5 percent 
above the corresponding official-market 
quotations. Auction-market exchange 
continued to be sold by the Bank of Para- 
guay at a premium of 8 percent above 
official-market rates. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Uniform Loading and Unloading Charges at 
Peruvian Ports—By law No. 10811, dated 
March 3, 1947, effective March 28, and regu- 
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lations thereunder of April 25, 1947, uniform 
loading and unloading charges at all Peru- 
vian ports were established, in lieu of the 
various taxes and port service fees formerly 
levied under laws Nos. 6050, 8570, 8573, 9454, 
10016, 10048, 10169, and 10348. The new uni- 
form rates are as follows: 2 soles (1 sol—ap- 
proximately 0.1538 U. S. currency) per metric 
ton on import cargo; 2 soles per metric ton 
on export cargo; and 1 sol per metric ton 
on coastwise cargo. 

These rates apply to cargo in general, with 
the exception of transit cargo to and from 
Bolivia and the following food and other 
products: Wheat, flour, rice, lard, edible oils, 
tea, milk, frozen meat, peeled and rolled oats, 
in bulk or in sacks or paper bags, and the 
products handled by the Government mo- 
nopolies. Crude oil, petroleum products, and 
any other fluid commodities loaded or un- 
loaded by means of pipe lines will be taxed 
at 50 percent of the newly established rates. 

A further exception to the new rates is 
provided for imports and exports through 
the ports of Salaverry and Chicama, which 
are subject to a total levy of 4 soles per 
metric ton for general merchandise, and 3 
soles per metric ton for liquid commodities. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Governing Currency Carried by 
Persons Entering Rumania.—Travelers en- 
tering Rumania should declare all foreign 
currency in their possession, making sure 
that the amounts carried are written into 
their passports, according to information 
supplied by the National Bank of Rumania 
and transmitted in an airgram, dated April 
21, 1947, from the United States Mission in 
Bucharest. 

Money conversions made during the time 
spent in the country, with currency originally 
entered in the passport, should be effected 
and registered at the National Bank in order 
to avoid discrepancies in moneys registered 
upon entering and leaving the country 
There are no limits on the amount of any 
foreign money that may be brought into the 
country. 

Since the prewar regulations are no longer 
applicable, the above procedure has been 
temporarily adopted pending the promulga- 
tion of new regulations 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Controls.—The government of the 
Union of South Africa on April 18, 1947, an- 
nounced a revised list of commodities still 
under import control. All commodities not 
mentioned in the following list are free of 
control and may be imported without per- 
mits. The following list supersedes the one 
published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 29, 1947. The items requiring import 
permits at the present time and the agencies 
having jurisdiction over them are as follows: 


DIRECTOR OF Foop SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Cereals: Rice, whole or broken, and all 
edible rice products, including starch and 
flour and all rice products intended for ani- 
mal feeds; barley, oats, and rye, and their 
products. (Note.—Permits issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are required for the 
importation of wheat and wheat products, 
maize and maize products.) 





Cocoa: Raw cocoa beans, nips, and shells: 
cocoa butter; unsweetened chocolate couver. 
ture. 

Fats and Oils: Fatty acids; fish oils: Oils 
and fats, animal and vegetable; oilseeds, jp. 
cluding groundnuts for edible purposes; Soap 
and substances containing soap. 

Fish: Salted cod, haddock, hake, cusk, pol. 
lock, saithe, and ling; also canned (tinned) 
salmon, pilchards, sardines, herrings, Sild 
brislings, alewives, tuna, mackerel, crawfish, 
and ground fish (cod, haddock, hake, cusk, 
pollock, saithe, and ling) 

Meat: Fresh, frozen, pickled, Salted, 
smoked, canned, and dehydrated meat (ex. 
cluding fresh and frozen poultry, rabbits, 
and venison). 

Pulses: Dry beans, dry peas, and dry 
lentils. ; 

CONTROLLER OF JUTE GOops 


Jute products, whether in the piece oy 
manufactured; bags, woolpacks, and pockets, 
whether new or second-hand made from jute, 
cotton, linen, or any other fiber and suitable 
as containers for the conveyance of grain 
or grain products, wool, fruit, vegetables, 
fertilizers, or coal; sewing and binding 
twine; paper lined jute or fiber material; ex. 
cluding (1) other manufactured commodities 
containing jute as a base or ingredient such 
as carpets, linoleums, jute webbing, jute 
gasketing, jute sashcord and jute furnishing 
fabrics except hessian; and (2) goods packed 
in jute or hession covers and/or containers 
in respect of such covers or containers 


Uruguay 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated May 23, 1947) 


More stringent restrictions imposed on 
future imports of automobiles, electric 
refrigerators, and other manufactured 
articles highlighted Uruguayan economic 
developments during April and May. 
The articles in question were removed 
from import category 2 and placed in 
category 3 of the priority classifications, 
which requires an import permit before 
the order can be placed. This step was 
taken in an effort to protect the coun- 
try’s rapidly dwindling foreign-exchange 
holdings. In the first 4 months of 1947 
Uruguay’s foreign trade was reported to 
show an import balance of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. 

The just-completed rice harvest, 
largest on record, is considered adequate 
for domestic requirements, with probably 
an exportable surplus. The official price 
of rice has not yet been set. Work pre- 
liminary to the harvest of winter cereals 
and linseed began in June. 

Formation of an aerial cargo service 
between Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil 
was announced in Montevideo. The 
company, Transportes Aereos de Carga 
Internacional (TACI), plans to construct 
a workshop capable of servicing 15 air- 
planes simultaneously. 

Press reports indicated that Argentina 
and Uruguay were negotiating a treaty 
under which the latter would buy wheat 
at a predetermined price and the former 
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General Fishing Exhibition, 
Helsinki, Finland 


A general Fishing Exhibition and Fair 
will be held in the Messuhalli in Helsinki 
from October 11 to 19, 1947. The ex- 
hibition, which is being arranged by the 
Fair Cooperative in collaboration with 
Finland’s best fishing experts, will in- 
clude everything relating to fishing, the 
care of fish waters, fish nurseries, the fish 
industry, the fish trade, and the preserv- 
ing, transportation, and distribution of 
fish. For further information, apply to 
Harry Roneholm, Suomen Messut Osu- 
uskunta, Helsinki, Finland. 


British International 
Exhibition Postponed 


The British Government has indefi- 
nitely postponed plans for the interna- 
tional exhibition which was to be held in 
London in 1951. 


International Sample Fair, 
Lyon 


The annual International Sample Fair 
of Lyon, France, which was held from 
April 12 to 21, 1947, showed an increase 
of 1,300 exhibitors over 1946. While most 
of the exhibiting firms were French, 
there were some interesting displays by 
foreign enterprise. There was a Nether- 
lands pavilion under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Department of Agriculture 
in which all types of dairy products, 
canned fish, bulbs, cocoa, chocolate, 
sugar, and liquors were displayed. In 
addition, there was a very artistic dis- 
play of ceramics and glassware. Twen- 
ty-five Dutch firms were included, the 
most important of which were those 
manufacturing vacuum cleaners, woolen 
blankets, lacquers and varnishes. 

Switzerland presented an exhibition 
under the auspices of the semiofficial 
“Swiss Office for the Expansion of Trade” 
and the “Swiss Office of Tourism.” Ar- 
ticles displayed consisted of all kinds of 
watches, precision instruments, and em- 
broidery. There was also a very impor- 
tant Touristic Section in the form of 
photographs and colored slides empha- 
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sizing Swiss mountain scenery, rest cen- 


ters and sanatariums. In the Belgian 
Pavilion, the main displays shown were 
chiefly samples of the natural resources 
of the Belgian Congo. Several private 
firms were also represented, showing 
mostly tools and machinery. The Swed- 
ish Chamber of Commerce had arranged 
a Swedish exhibit which included preci- 
sion instruments, motors, tractors, cut- 
ting machinery, tools, cash registers, 
soldering lamps, and office equipment. 

The largest foreign exhibit was that 
of Czechoslovakia, presented by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. The display was 
composed of both private and nation- 
alized industries. Exhibits consisted 
chiefly of textiles, glassware, furniture, 
toys, wearing apparel, jewelry, paper, 
and other specialized items. 

American firms were represented at 
the Fair, either directly or through their 
French agents, especially in the sections 
of Machinery, Agricultural Equipment, 
Office Equipment, Household Appliances, 
and Automobiles. 

According to statements made by Fair 
officials, more weight will be given to 











Forthcoming Trade Fairs 


Announcement has just been received 
on the dates of the following fairs: 
AUSTRIA 
Vienna Sample Fair, Sept. 7-14, 1947. 
Apply to Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 
25 Broad Street, 
New York 1, N. a. 


GERMANY 


Export Trade Fair, Hanover, Aug. 18-Sept. 7, 
1947. 
Apply to Export Trade Fair, 
Vereinigte Leichtmetall Werke, 
Laatzen, Germany. 
FRANCE 


International Automobile Show, Paris, Oct. 2 
12, 1947. 

International Sample Fair, Strasbourg, Sept. 
6-21, 1947. 

International Sample Fair, Marseille, Sept. 13 
28, 1947. 


For information on above fairs, please apply 
to the Office of the Commercial Counselor, 
c/o Mr. de Bonrepos, French Embassy, 2129 


Wyoming Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D. C. 





















the international aspect of the Fair that 
is scheduled to be held in the spring of 
1948. 


International Trade Fair of 
Plovdiv, Bulgaria 


The United States representative in 
Bulgaria has been informed that an In- 
ternational Trade Fair will be held at 
Plovdiv in Bulgaria from August 31 to 
September 14, 1947. A delegation of the 
Fair management called at the Mission 
and stressed its hope that American 
manufacturers might find it possible to 
send exhibits to the Fair, especially of 
industrial and agricultural machinery. 

American buyers are also invited to 
attend that event. Applications should 
be made to B. Tchobanoff, President, 
Foire de Plovdiv, Bulgaria. 


Finnish Spring Fair 


The Finnish Spring Fair which had 
been an annual event in Helsinki before 
the war was held from April 19 to April 
27, 1947, for the first time since 1939. 

Four hundred and fourteen commodi- 
ties were displayed at the Fair, ranging 
from foodstuffs to machinery and from 
tourist novelties and jewelry to house- 
hold appliances. Finnish exhibits pre- 
dominated, but there was a number of 
displays from foreign countries; among 
others, the products of nine United 
States exhibitors were shown at the Fair. 
Approximately 150,000 people attended 
that event, and there were 230 exhibitors. 

The general demand for goods on dis- 
play in many instances exceeded produc- 
tion possibilities. Certain of the Finnish 
articles on exhibition, for instance wood- 
working equipment and machine tools, 
were actually destined for delivery to the 
U.S. S. R. on Finland’s War Reparation 
Account. 

Among the items currently available 
on the market were preserved foodstuffs, 
household utensils, glass and ceramics, 
lighting fixtures, and furniture. 





The value of Nicaragua’s exports of 
ipecac root in 1946 rose to $758,095 from 
$171,311 in the preceding year. 
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Chile’s Economy in 
1946—Diverse Factors 
Shape Course 

(Continued from p. 13) 


United States. All figures except those 
for the United States showed an increase 
in 1946 over 1945; in the cases of France 
and Italy, the increases were substantial. 

Imports.—Chile’s imports during the 
first 9 months of 1946 were valued at 658,- 
826,000 gold pesos, against 537,464,000 
gold pesos in the comparable period of 
1945. 

The import commodities which occu- 
pied the most important places were, in 
order of prominence, sugar, cattle, crude 
petroleum, cotton fabrics, automobiles 
and chassis, benzine and gasoline, raw 
cotton, sunflower seed, coffee, and cotton 
yarn. In the like period of 1945, cot- 
ton yarn, raw cotton, and sunflower seed 
ranked higher on the list. All the im- 
port commodities here enumerated 
showed increases in 1946 over 1945, ex- 
cept cattle, with a slight decrease in 
value, and cotton yarn, with a consider- 
able decrease. 

The countries which supplied most of 
Chile’s imports during the first 9 months 
of 1946, ranking the same as in the 1945 
period, were the United States, Argen- 
tina, Peru, Brazil, Great Britain, and 
Sweden. Argentina and Great Britain 
decreased their exports to Chile in 1946; 
all the other countries registered in- 
creases. 

Though capital goods entered Chile in 
greater volume in 1946 than in 1945, they 
were not enough to meet the demand. 

The principal items of foreign origin 
offered at retail during the early months 
of 1946 were hardware and bicycles from 
England; cutlery, sewing machines, and 
motorcycles from Sweden; electric ranges 
and flatirons from the United States; and 
a few small items, such as hand tools and 
household goods, from Spain. Brazil 
supplied machine tools, but at prices up 
to 20 percent higher than those charged 
by exporters in the United States. Afew 
electric motors also arrived from the 
United States. 

The first postwar shipments of. United 
States motorcars and trucks arrived in 
small quantities during February. Ma- 
chinery of various types, which had been 
on order for 1 to 3 years, also began 
coming in. On the other hand, tin plate 
and semimanufactures of iron and steel 
were short. Importers of textiles placed 
orders in Brazil, because of the continued 
difficulty in getting orders filled in the 
United States. 

In March, as more ships began to ar- 
rive from the United States and Europe, 
the import trend improved. Fairly sub- 
stantial shipments of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, and automobile parts arrived 
from the United States, and small ship- 
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ments of cars came from England. Dur- 
ing the same month, the Netherlands 
again entered the textile-goods field., 

There was also an increasingly active 
British competition in iron and steel 
semimanufactures and in heavy indus- 
trial and agricultural lines. 

Imports of cotton yarns fell off in 
March to the lowest level since the end 
of the war. Italy offered substantial 
amounts of viscose yarns for 2 and 3 
months’ delivery. 

The import trade during April was 
spotty, there being almost no imports in 
certain lines. Despite the increased 
number of ship arrivals, both from the 
United States and Europe, heavy-ma- 
chinery imports still lagged, office equip- 
ment was in short supply, and the radio 
market was depressed because of short- 
ages in imported radio material. Euro- 
pean suppliers of machinery and allied 
lines, hardware, and other products were 
reported to be making better deliveries 
than United States suppliers; and orders 
placed in the United States were fre- 
quently canceled. This tendency in- 
creased as the year progressed. While 
but few automobiles were coming from 
the United States in June, local import- 
ers were advertising the forthcoming ar- 
rival of British, French, and Italian 
models. In October, purchasers were 
paying a premium of from 30,000 to 
50,000 pesos for a chance to buy auto- 
mobiles, regardless of country of origin. 

During July, the largest single ship- 
ment of rayon yarns since prewar days 
arrived from Italy. Italy was also sup- 
plying alarm clocks in considerable quan- 
tities. 

United States merchandise still con- 
tinued in heavy demand, despite the in- 
roads of such competitors as Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, France, Italy, and Belgium. 
The lines wanted included chemical 
products, paints, glassware, textile and 
woodworking machinery, electrical mo- 
tors and equipment, sanitary and heating 
equipment, industrial machinery, con- 
struction and road equipment, office 
machines, and agricultural machinery, 
such as 5- to 20-horsepower Diesel en- 
gines, crawler tractors, motor graders, 
and bulldozers. 


Commercial Policy 


The year 1946 saw a number of sig- 
nificant moves on the part of Chile to 
draw closer commercially with its 
neighbors and with countries further 
away. 

The existing treaty between Chile and 
Peru, signed in 1941, was extended sev- 
eral times, in view of the fact that a new 
commercial agreement between the two 
countries, signed on April 4, 1946, had 
not been ratified. 

In May, representatives of Chile and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 





met to study future trade possibilities 
between the two countries. Chilean cop. 
per and nitrates and Russian Machinery 
and metals occupied a prominent Place 
in the discussions. 

In July, Chile extended existing traq, 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
and with the Belgium-Luxemburg (yg. 
toms Union. Chile and the Netherlands 
also extended their provisional trade 
agreement for 1 year from July 13, 1946, 
and the Chile-United States agreement 
was extended for 1 year from July 31, 
1946. 

In early September, a_ provisiona] 
agreement was signed between Chile ang 
France for a 6-month period from Sep. 
tember 10. This provided for most. 
favored-nation treatment, except as re. 
gards those countries bordering Chile, 
frontier traffic, customs union, and 
French colonial traffic. 

At the end of the year, Chile signed a 
treaty with Brazil for the annual pur- 
chase of 20,000 linear meters of Bra- 
zilian cotton cloth over a period of § 
years. This treaty provided that Chile 
would give preference to Brazil in plac- 
ing orders for textiles. 

By far the most dramatic develop- 
ment in Chile’s commercial policy during 
1946 was the signing of a Treaty of Cus- 
toms Union, Economic and Financial 
Cooperation with Argentina on Decem- 
ber 13, 1946. This treaty, which is fora 
period of 5 years, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the congresses of both signa- 
tories. For some months, the possibility 
of such an agreement had been discussed 
in the press. As early as July, an Argen- 
tine group visited Chile to take up the 
question of closer economic cooperation 
between the two countries. The impor- 
tant provisions of the treaty may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. All products, except those which 
each country chooses to list within 6 
months, are to be duty-free. The orig- 
inal agreement excluded its concessions 
from the effects of existing or future 
most-favored-nation clauses but a sub- 
sequent arrangement canceled the clause 
providing for this exclusion. The agree- 
ment also provided free entry only for 
such volume as may be required in excess 
of domestic production, the quotas to be 
established periodically by the import- 
ing country. 

2. For the purpose of compensating 
any deficit in the balance of trade suf- 
fered by Chile, Argentina “until such 4 
time as Chilean industries are fully or- 
ganized,” agreed to offer a 2-year credit 
of 100,000,000 Argentine pesos ‘$25,000,- 
000, U. S. currency) on which Chile may 
draw at the rate of not more than 
50,000,000 pesos in 1 year. 

3. The agreement set up a Chilean- 
Argentine Corporation to use an Argen- 
tine loan of up to 300,000,000 Argentine 
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Fertilizer Industries 

Today in War-Racked 

Western Europe 
Continued from p. 5) 


28,000 tons of P.O; while 25,000 tons in 
the form of basic slag is to be imported 


from Belgium. 
United Kingdom 

Approximately 120,000 tons of fertili- 
zer nitrogen were produced annually in 
the United Kingdom before the war, 
chiefly in the form of synthetic and by- 
product ammonium sulfate, about 60 
percent of which was exported. Con- 
sumption of nitrogen for agricultural 
purposes averaged about half as much as 
production, which besides ammonium 
sulfate consisted of ammonium nitrate 
mixtures and imported Chilean nitrate. 

Despite some bomb damage to produc- 
ing plants during the early years of the 
war and the use of large quantities of 
nitrogen for munitions, both production 
and consumption of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers expanded. By 1945-46, fertilizer- 
nitrogen output had increased more 
than 100,000 tons over the 1936-38 aver- 
age, and consumption had almost tripled. 
Nevertheless, demand exceeded the sup- 
ply. Exports of ammonium § sulfate, 
which declined to a very low point during 
the war, have gradually recovered since 
1943 but were still about 35 percent be- 
low prewar level in 1945. The Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council program 
for 1946-47 calls for exports of nitrogen 
equivalent to nearly twice the 1936-38 
annual average. 

Great Britain manufactured both su- 
perphosphates and basic slag before the 
war, although the country depended tc 
a rather large extent on imports to sup- 
ply its needs for phosphates. Produc- 
tion and consumption increased to some 
extent during the war and have con- 
tinued on the uptrend since the end of 
hostilities. In 1945-46 production was 
approximately 150 percent more than the 
1936-38 average, and consumption was 
125 percent greater. About 90 percent of 
1946-47 requirements are expected to be 
met from domestic production. 

Plans for the future in the United 
Kingdom call for augmented output of 
fertilizers. The iron and steel industry 
has a 5-year program which includes new 
blast furnaces and coke ovens for greater 
output of basic slag and ammonium sul- 
fate. Initiation of concentrated super- 
phosphate manufacture at Immingham, 
Lincolnshire, is also planned. Consid- 
erable quantities of this fertilizer ma- 
terial were imported from the United 
States during the war. 


Conclusion 


World output of nitrogen during 1946- 
47 may be nearly equal to the prewar 
average, but country distribution will be 
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changed considerably. Whereas Western 
Europe was on a net-export basis before 
the war (exports being largely from Ger- 
many and Great Britain), 1946-47 pro- 
duction probably will be 30 percent less 
than the 1936-38 average and about 75 
percent of requirements. Increases in 
Belgium and the United Kingdom will be 
insufficient to overcome losses in Ger- 


TABLE 1. 


man, the Netherlands, and other coun- 
tries. 

The situation with respect to soluble 
phosphates is similar to that for nitro- 
gen, although greater improvement is 
foreseen during 1947-48. The 1946-47 
production in Western Europe will be 
nearly up to the prewar level and the 
world total about 20 percent greater. 


World Production and Consumption of Chemical Fertilizer Nitrogen, 


Prewar and Postwar 


{Thousands of metric tons N] 


Country 
Produc- 
tion 
Western Europe | 

Austria | l 
Belgium : | 63 | 
France .| 160 | 
Germany 763 | 
Italy 80 | 
Netherlands 98 | 
United Kingdom 120 | 
Total Western Europe i 1, 285 | 
Other war-zone countries 700 | 

Other countries 503 

W orld total 2,488 


‘ Average for the three fertilizer years, 1936-37 to 1938-39, was generally used. 


: Fertilizer year ending June 30. 
> Excluding Russian zone. 


Prewar average ! 


Postwar 


1945-46 2 1946-47 2 


Con- — 


sumption 


Produc- | Consump- | Produc- | Require- 


tion tion tion goal| ments 
r puieiccatens ceed 

5 neg. | 1 11 15 

58 &3 89 | 132 90 
210 | 70 | 185 | 150 235 
640 3 120 3125 | 318 505 
116 25 | 46 | 59 129 
86 33 | 78 35 110 
68 255 | 169 | 272 193 

1, 183 586 693 | 977 1,277 
762 | 206 239 | 432 | 802 
642 | 968 815 1, 003 1, 205 
2, 587 1, 760 1, 747 2,412 3, 284 


Source: Data compiled from various sources, including the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, International Emergency Food Council, and consular reports. 


TABLE 2 


World Production and Consumption of Fertilizer Phosphates, 


Prewar and Postwar 


| Thousands of metrie tons PeOs!} 


Postwar 


Prewar average = —_—_——— 


Country 


Produc- 
tion 

Western Europ 
Austria 7 
Belgium-Luxembureg 253 
France 374 
Germany 630 
Italy 205 
Netherlands RS 
United Kingdom 122 
lotal western Europe 1, 679 
Other war-zone countries 715 
Other countries } 1,311 
World total 3, 705 


1945-46 2 1946-47 2 
Con- . > - ini 
on Produe- | Consump- Produc- | Minimum 
sump- tion tion tion require- 
tion goal ments 
13 neg. 1 9 31 
85 120 85 265 95 
348 212 217 441 450 
692 3 132 3136 175 688 
218 30 30 222 267 
103 65 50 157 4144 
165 308 371 351 387 
1, 624 867 890 1, 620 2, 062 
776 215 244 470 652 
1, 398 1, 968 1, 983 2, 193 2, 626 
3, 798 3, 050 3, 117 4, 283 5, 340 


' Average for three fertilizer years, 1936-37 to 1938-39, was generally used 


2 Fertilizer year ending June 30 
Excludes Russian zone. 
‘Includes Netherlands Indies 


Source: Same as for table 1. 


The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, in projecting 
fertilizer needs to 1960, has set targets 
for 9,300,000 tons of nitrogen and 10,- 
250,000 tons of soluble phosphates. These 
goals, 100 to 200 percent greater than 
current minimum requirements, take into 
account increase in population, change 
in types of food crops in certain areas, 
and soil conservation. Obviously, reno- 
vation of all damaged fertilizer plants 
would be required, as well as construc- 
tion of new facilities in many countries. 

Since 1942, world trade in fertilizers 


has been controlled generally through 
export licensing. The allocations for- 
merly made by the Combined Food Board 
were, after the end of the war, taken over 
by the International Emergency Food 
Council. The I. E. F. C. is associated 
with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. It has not 
always been possible to give complete 
consideration to normal or desired trade 
channels, although the nations involved 
have for the most part cooperated gen- 
erously. 
(Continued on p. 31) 









Beverages 


WINE Imports, U. K. 


On April 2, 1947, the British Minis- 
ter of Food announced that a program 
had been agreed upon for the import in 
bulk during 1947 of 10,000 tons of sherry 
and 8,00 tons of port wines, representing 
approximately 12,500,000 and 10,500,000 
bottles, respectively. 

Provision has been made to include a 
small proportion of wines superior in 
quality to any that have been imported 
since the end of the war. Although these 
figures are below prewar levels they rep- 
resent a substantial increase over 1946 
imports of 5,000 tons of sherry and 7,000 
tons of port. 


Chemicals 


PLANT EXPANSION, AUSTRALIA 


The alkali plant of Imperial Chemical 
Industries (Australia), Ltd., at Osborne, 
South Australia, will be expanded at a 
cost of more than £A1,000,000 (‘to be 
spent entirely in the Commonwealth), 
according to a foreign chemical publi- 
cation. Completion of the project is ex- 
pected to require 2 years. 

The: plant will be capable of doubling 
its output of soda ash, caustic soda, 
sodium bicarbonate, and calcium chlo- 
ride. With adequate coal supplies, it is 
estimated that 100,000 long tons of alka- 
lies can be produced annually. 


PRINTING-INK PRODUCTION, CANADA 


The Canadian press reports that 5 
acres have been purchased near Toronto, 
Canada, as the site for a new printing- 
ink plant. The Dominion’s annual pro- 
duction of printing ink is valued at 
$3,500,000, and imports approximate 
$400,000. 


CHLORINE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Two Canadian companies recently 
have announced plans for the production 
of chlorine, according to the Dominion 
press. Canadian Industries, Ltd., has 
been the only important producer up to 
this time. 

One company will build a $3,500,000 
plant at Sarnia, Ontario, which is ex- 
pected to begin operations in 1948 and 
will have an annual capacity of 18,000 
tons. Another concern will build a unit 
of comparable size at Arvida, Quebec. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


These projects, and others in the plan- 
ning stage, will reduce Canada’s depend- 
ence on imported chlorine (imports av- 
eraged 8,000,000 pounds annually during 


the war years). They will also help to 
meet the growing demands of the process 
branches and perhaps assist in the ex- 
pansion of some chlorine-consuming 
industries. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Production of nitrate in Chile in Jan- 
uary and February 1947 amounted to 
138,213 and 128,723 metric tons, respec- 
tively. Production in the first 8 months 
of the fertilizer year (June 1946 to July 
1947) was 1,070,964 tons, compared with 
1,006,182 tons in the corresponding 
months of the 1945-46 year. 

Exports of 134,382 tons of nitrate in 
January and 136,942 in February, were 
markedly larger than in the first 2 
months of 1946, when they totaled 104,- 
700 tons. 

The nitrate industry is taking steps to 
increase production capacity, because it 
expects the demand for fertilizers to re- 
main at present levels or even to increase 
as agricultural production in Europe re- 
turns to normal. Producers are continu- 
ing with plans for the solar evaporation 
of nitrate, which would permit the recov- 
ery of numerous byproducts. 


CauSTIC-SODA PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Caustic soda in produced in Egypt by 
the lime-soda process. None is made 
electrolytically. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, SURINAM 


Surinam’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in 1945 were worth 82,232 guilders 
(approximately $44,000), according to 
the latest customs statistics. The United 
States accounted for about 40 percent of 
this amount. 


TaR PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The first unit of a new gas plant to be 
erected by the United Kingdom Gas 
Corp., at Tingley, West Yorkshire, will 
produce 25 long tons of tar daily, says 
a British chemical publication. This 
first installation will take 4 years to com- 
plete and wil! cost £1,250,000. 


IMPORTS OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of po- 
tassium chloride in March 1947 were dou- 
ble those of February, according to the 
Board of Trade. Totals were 418,865 











and 209,581 hundredweight, respectively, 
Most of the supplies came from Palestine 
and Spain, in nearly equal proportions, 


SHORTAGE OF ALKALIES, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's shortage of 
alkalies, particularly soda ash, is being 
intensified as stocks decline, says a Brit- 
ish chemical publication. Although al- 
Kali plants are believed to be receiving 
more coal, the situation is not expected 
to ease appreciably for some time. 


Construction 


WATER-SUPPLY PROJECTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


A number of water-supply projects are 
reported to be under consideration in 
British Malaya—in Kuala Lumpur, La- 
bis, Kluang, and Singapore. 

A new reservoir planned for the Gom- 
bak River, to supply Kuala Lumpur, will 
have a yield estimated at 21,580,000 gal- 
lons a day. At an elevation of 1,100 feet 
on the Batu River, a connected intake 
will supply a supplementary 7,000 gal- 
lons. 

Labis, a small town in the State of 
Johore, about 20 miles south of Segamat, 
on the main truck road to Singapore, 
is to have a first-class water supply sys- 
tem costing S$112,000. 

Additions and extensions to the Kluang 
water supply are to be made at a cost 
of S$100,000. 

The Singapore Municipality Water 
Department is soon to begin construc- 
tion of a tunnel at Pontian Keehil in Jo- 
hore. The tunnel will be about half a 
mile in length and almost 10 feet in di- 
ameter. It is planned as the last link 
in a diversion scheme whereby the top 
waters of the Ayer Hitam River are to 
be blocked and run into the Pontian Kee- 
hil. One-third of Singapore’s water sup- 
ply can be supplied by Pontian Keehil 
upon completion of the tunnel which is 
designed to take care of 15,000,000 to 
16,000,000 gallons of water daily. If the 
cost of construction proves to be exces- 
sive, a long open channel will be built 
for the last leg of the water diversion. 
HospPITAL ProyEcTS ANNOUNCED, PANAMA 

The first modern polyclinic was estab- 
lished in Panama City in 1946, by a group 
of well-known physicians and surgeons. 
The clinic has X-ray and metabolism- 
testing equipment, as well as a complete 
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laboratory of the latest medical mate- 
rials. ; 

Plans for the construction of two com- 
plete, modern, private hospitals recently 
were announced. One is to be erected in 
Panama City and the other in a suburb. 

The Ministry of Labor, Social Welfare, 
and Public Health announced three hos- 
pital projects for 1947. These include a 
Tuberculosis Hospital in the district of 
Chorrera, with facilities for 200 patients; 
an annex to Santo Tomas Hospital, hav- 
ing facilities for 300; anda dispensary at 
El Chorrillo for the exclusive use of the 
National Police Force. 

A modern hospital is also to be built at 
Penonome, reports the Ministry of Public 


Works. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of coffee from Ecuador in 1946 
amounted to 7,635,607 kilograms, valued 
at 34,839,189 sucres (13.50 sucres=$1 
U. S. currency), as compared with 10,- 
736.688 kilograms worth 33,862,637 sucres 
in 1945. In 1946 the United States pur- 
chased 3,407,356 kilograms, valued at 
16,698,052 sucres; Cuba 2,628,130 kilo- 
grams, valued at 10,734,024 sucres; and 
Chile 462,075 kilograms, valued at 2,012,- 
627 sucres; the remainder went to other 
American Republics and to Europe. 

Although it is still too early to predict 
accurately, coffee production in 1947 may 
reach 300,000 quintals (1 Spanish quin- 
tal=110.23 pounds). The 1946 crop 
amounted to approximately 160,000 quin- 
tals, compared with about 300,000 quin- 
tals in 1945. 

The demand from the United States 
for Ecuadoran coffee was relatively small 
during the first 3 months of 1947. 

At the beginning of January, sales were 
at the rate of $17 per quintal f. o. b. 
Ecuador for the quality “Extra Supe- 
rior.’ Small lots of washed coffee were 
sold at $22 to $24.50 per quintal f. o. b. 
Ecuador, according to quality. 

During the first 3 months of 1947 
washed coffee was sold to Sweden at $25 
to $25.75 per quintal f. 0. b. Some simi- 
lar quality was sold to Italy at $25 per 
quintal. 

Larger quantities of Extra Superior 
were sold to Italy at $20 to $21.50 per 
quintal f. o. b. 

Sweden has been interested in high 
quality, washed coffee. The greater de- 
mand in Europe has been, however, from 
Italy for Extra Superior. All contracts 
could not be filled, owing to difficulties 
in Italy in arranging for credit. 

During the first quarter of 1947, the 
Exchange Control Board certified for ex- 
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port to the United States 6,307 bags of 
coffee, valued at $155,834. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
DRIED FRUITS 


Production of prunes in Chile in the 
1946-47 season is unofficially estimated 
at 2,400 metric tons, about the same as 
the 1945-46 crop. 

Exports of prunes in 1946 totaled 1,992 
metric tons valued at 3,388,400 gold pesos 
($697,909 U. S. currency), as compared 
with 905 tons and 1,809,100 gold pesos 
($372,620) in 1945, according to prelimi- 
nary foreign-trade data. Brazil received 
more than three-fourths of the 1946 ex- 
ports (more than half in 1945), and 
Peru, Bolivia, Belgium, and Ecuador re- 
ceived most of the remainder. Ship- 
ments in 1947 are expected to be about 
equal to the 1946 exports, so the official 
export quota has been set at 2,000 tons. 

Stocks on hand from the 1945-46 sea- 
son were satisfactory; 46 metric tons 
were shipped in January 1947. 

Indications are that production of 
raisins will total about 1,300 tons com- 
pared with last year’s estimated output 
of 1,150 metric tons. 

During the calendar year 1946, exports 
of raisins amounted to 476 metric tons 
compared with only 208 tons in 1945, ac- 
cording to preliminary foreign-trade 
data. Paraguay, Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
Brazil were Chile’s principal foreign 
markets for raisins in 1946. 

No general shortage of raisins has 
been apparent, and presumably limited 
stocks still remain. Although the export 
quota for 1947 originally was set at 200 
metric tons this undoubtedly will be 
increased. 

Production of dried peaches in the 
1946—47 season is estimated at more than 
the 700 metric tons produced in 1945-46, 
and may be about 800 metric tons. 

Exports of dried peaches totaled 187 
metric tons valued at 468,000 gold pesos 
($96,394) in the calendar year 1946, com- 
pared with 464 tons and 954,000 gold 
pesos ($196,495) in the preceding year. 
Practically all exports in 1946 went to 
Uruguay and Peru. 

The price of dried peaches is reported 
to have decreased by 20 to 25 percent 
from average prices prevailing in 1946, 
probably because of the current season’s 
increased output. 

The 1947 export quota of dried peaches 
has been tentatively set at 370 metric 
tons by the Instituto de Economia Agri- 
cola. The export quota of dried, non- 
pitted peaches was first set at 50 metric 
tons but has since been increased to 170, 
and that for dried pitted peaches was 
placed at 200 tons. 


BANANA Exports, Costa RICA 


Exports of bananas from Costa Rica 
in the first quarter of 1947 amounted to 


1,617,376 stems valued at $1,242,795, as 
compared with 1,285,324 stems valued at 
$988,426 in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


BANANA EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Total exports of bananas from the 
Dominican Republic in 1946 reached a 
record of 1,368,335 stems valued at $873,- 
689, as compared with 1,101,757 stems 
valued at $660,666 in 1945. Practically 
all bananas exported from the Domini- 
can Republic go to the United States. 

Exports of bananas in the first quarter 
of 1947 amounted to 175,219 stems valued 
at $116,475, as compared with 275,314 
stems valued at $165,169 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 

The recent decline in the quantity ex- 
ported probably is the result of the de- 
crease in planting last year when an 
increased acreage was devoted to tobacco 
cultivation. Also, certain areas of the 
country suffered from extreme dryness 
early in 1947 and food crops were supple- 
mented by green bananas. Since the 
tobacco campaign also decreased the 
acreage available for plantains, the 
green banana was a ready substitute for 
the plantain (cooking banana). 

Exports of plantains from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1946 totaled 188,619 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) val- 
ued at $8,170, as compared with exports 
of 231,543 kilograms valued at $7,437 in 
1945. Only 6,400 kilograms of plan- 
tains, valued at $176, were exported dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, as compared 
with 60,188 kilograms valued at $2,899 
in the corresponding period of 1945. The 
Netherlands West Indies bought the 
largest part of the plantains in 1945 (84,- 
865 kilograms); the United States took 
67,061 kilograms, and the remainder went 
to the British West Indies, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. In 1946, the Netherlands 
West Indies took the bulk of the plan- 
tain exports (103,270 kilograms) ; Puerto 
Rico took 76,589 kilograms, and the 
remainder, 8,761 kilograms, went to the 
British West Indies. 


OLIVE AND OLIVE-OIL REPORT, GREECE 


Harvesting and processing of olives in 
Greece were completed this year by the 
end of February. Estimates are that 
about 83,000 metric tons of olive oil and 
about 35,000 tons of edible olives were 
produced, compared with the average 
production of 80,000 tons of olive oil and 
30,000 tons of edible olives in the years 
1942-46. 

Prices paid to producers have increased 
steadily since the announcement that the 
Greek Government was. considering 
measures for exporting several thou- 
sand tons of olive oil to the United States. 
Retail prices, on the other hand, remain 
at about the same as in October 1946. 

Total stocks of edible olive oil are esti- 
mated at 25,000 metric tons which, added 
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to the estimated 1946 production of 83,- 
000 tons, places the total supply for the 
year (November 1, 1946, to October 31, 
1947) at about 108,000 metric tons. 
Including an actual carry-over of 
about 4,000 metric tons of the 1945 crop, 
the total supply of black, edible olives is 
estimated at 37,000 metric tons. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


During the last quarter of 1946, 5,244.36 
tons of black, long, and white pepper were 
imported into Singapore and the Ma- 
layan Union. Of the 4,148.14 tons of 
black pepper imported, Sumatra provided 
3,753.64 tons, 90 percent of the total black 
pepper imported. Java provided 13.73 
tons of the 13.89 tons of long pepper im- 
ported. Of the 1,082.33 tons of white 
pepper imported, Dutch Borneo provided 
38 percent, Sumatra 32 percent and Java 
12 percent. 

Exports from Singapore and the Ma- 
layan Union totaled 8,953.30 tons during 
the last quarter of 1946, including 7,262.02 
tons of black, 103.09 tons of long, and 
1,588.20 tons of white pepper. The 
United States ranked first as a purchaser 
of black pepper, receiving 4,328.69 tons 
or 59 percent, and the Netherlands was 
second with 880.12 tons, or 12 percent. 
India took 96.90 tons of long pepper, 94 
percent of the total exported. The 
United States took 623.75 tons, or 39 per- 
cent, of the white pepper and Sweden 
took 300.49 tons or 19 percent of the total 
exported. 


Sugars and Products 
YIELD, CONSUMPTION, AND PRICES, MEXICO 


The yield of refined white sugar in 
Mexico in 1947 is expected to be of record 
proportions, possibly 450,000 metric tons. 
An additional 145,000 tons of piloncillo 
(coarse brown sugar) would bring the 
total close to 600,000 tons. 

Consumption of refined white sugar in 
1947 is estimated at 500,000 metric tons, 
of which about 20 percent will be used in 
fruit canning, and in the preparation of 
soft drinks, candy, and chewing gum. 

Official ceiling prices of refined sugar 
recently were lowered by 4 centavos per 
kilogram (2.2046 pounds) to bakers, and 
7 to 11 centavos to other industries. 
Baking-industry prices had not previ- 
ously been increased to the same extent 
as in the other industries. 


General Products 


EXPANSION OF FILM-MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, BELGIUM 


Plans have been made by Gevaert 
Photo-Production to raise its capitaliza- 
tion from 140,000,000 to 400,000,000 
francs (1 Belgium franc=US$0.0228). 
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This is a Belgian company which, since 
the elimination of the German corpora- 
tion AGFA, has become the largest film 
manufacturer and exporter on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

The greater part of the new capital 
will be invested in modernizing and en- 
larging the Gevaert plant at Vieux-Dieu, 
near Antwerp. Of the total to be raised, 
50,000,000 francs will come from reserves 
and 210,000,000 francs from a new stock 
issue to the public. 

The Belgian company already exports 
film to almost every country in the world, 
except the United States, Japan, and 
countries within the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. Of particular interest is the 
trend to export Belgian films to areas 
formerly dominated by AGFA. 


MANUFACTURED ARTICLES AVAILABLE FOR 
EXPORT, DENMARK 


Danish manufacturers are now Offer- 
ing for export many articles formerly 
marketed by Germany, as well as other 
items produced in Denmark. Among the 
products available for export are: Preci- 
sion machinery for repairing watches; 
electric washing machines; dentists’ 
technical equipment; photographic 
equipment; barometers, hygrometers, 
and anemometers; gas ovens and heat- 
ers; storage batteries; whetstones; build- 
ers’ hardware; locks and clasps for brief 
cases, handbags, and luggage: casters 
for furniture; precision balance scales 
for laboratories; steel knives: cigarette 
lighters; all-metal atomizers; mechani- 
cal toys; firecrackers, paper hats, and 
other party novelties; surgical dressings: 
plastic and bakelite buttons and buckles; 
porcelain flower pins and earclips; and 
playing cards. 

Included in new Danish manufactures 
are an oil burner; magnetic pick-ups for 
radios; intercommunication and signal- 
ing equipment; and an electric hand 
spraying machine with fast-drying paint 
especially adapted for rapid and con- 
venient decoration of interior walls. 

Among the recent inventions are: An 
instrument to measure electric voltage: 
an automatic weighing and packaging 
machine adjustable to various weights; 
and an improved woodworking machine 
completely equipped with a variety of ac- 
cessories readily adjustable to practically 
all types of woodworking. Improved 
models of an electrically operated potato- 
paring machine, and an electric refrig- 
erator also are being offered. 

At least one firm is featuring a pre- 
fabricated stucco section house made en- 
tirely of Danish raw materials. Another 
is offering parquet flooring in skillfully 
fitted pieces ready for joining. Fine fur- 
niture in modern and periodic designs, 
and movable furniture for planned kitch- 
ens likewise are offered. 

The lighter industries can now supply 
a great variety of merchandise, including 





office supplies, aluminum cooking uten. 
sils, wooden serving trays, vanity Cases, 
briar pipes, clocks, Venetian blinds 
lamps and lamp shades, tennis rackets, 
footballs, bicycle accessories, perfumed 
jewelry, folding baby carriages, and 
radios. 

Outstanding among the many toys for 
children is an inexpensive set of minig- 
ture automobile parts from which vayj. 
ous types of cars and trucks can be 
readily assembled without the use of 
tools, bolts, or nuts. A tiny workable 
motor may be added to the set. 

Art objects of almost every conceivable 
material, in modern designs and repro- 
ductions of antiques, are included in the 
articles available for export. 


IMPORTS OF SELECTED ITEMS, IRAQ 


Imports from the United States 
through the port of Basra, Iraq, during 
the period January to September 1946, 
included the following selected items 
(gross weight, in pounds): Chinaware 
and glassware, 17,168; cigarette lighters, 
190; combs, 4.934; fountain pens, 136; 
ink, 595; safety matches, 132; office fur- 
niture, 1,592; pencils, copying and col- 
ored, 447; pencils, lead, 9,831; tableware, 
semichina, 7,151. 

MANUFACTURE OF SELECTED PRODUCTs, 

JAPAN 

The output of selected products in 
Japan in the first 2 months of 1947, in 
comparison with output in 1946 and 1940, 
is shown in the accompanying table. 


Production of Selected Items, Japan 


Number of units, unless otherwise specified 
1947 1046 1940 
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case--100 square feet of 2 millimeters gla 
i not available 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC-LIGHT BULBS, 
JAPAN 


Production of electric-light bulbs in 
Japan is estimated at between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 units per month by the 
Japan Electric Bulk Industrial Society. 
Although production falls far short of 
current demand, the large cities have be- 
come considerablyy brighter than they 
were immediately following the end of 
the war. Plans are being made to im- 
prove distribution of electric bulbs. 
Among the steps to be taken are the 
registration of manufacturers and retail- 
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ers and the establishment of a distribu- 
tion coupon system for consumers. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHONOGRAPHS AND 
RECORDS, JAPAN 


Production of phonographs in Japan 
is now meeting 80 percent of the huge 
domestic demand. Efforts are being 
made to produce machines of superior 
quality so that when production capacity 
exceeds domestic demand, manufac- 
turers will be attracted by export possi- 
bilities. The necessary materials are 
generally available, and production tech- 
niques are being improved. 

The situation as to the production of 
records, however, is different. The nec- 
essary materials are produced only in 
southern Japan, and stock piles were ex- 
pected to last only through May. Do- 
mestic demand can be met only by im- 
porting materials, permission for which 
depends upon the Allied Command. 

Although the production of records by 
leading companies has been 20 percent 
lower than that of last year, a monthly 
average of about 100,000 disks are being 
produced by three companies. The 
fourth company, which did not resume 
production until December (1946), is 
producing about 30,000 disks per month. 


FoLpING CANOE Now BEING PRODUCED FOR 
Export, U. K. 


A peacetime version of the folding 
dinghy used by the British Admiralty and 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production dur- 
ing the war is now being produced for 
export in Great Britain. 

The canoe can be used anywhere, in- 
cluding the tropics, and has already been 
exported to Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, 
the Middle East, India, Canada, and 
Latin American countries, according to 
the British press. 

Weighing only 38 pounds, the canoe 
carries two persons and their camping 
equipment, and can be carried on the 
roof of a small car. When assembled it 
is 12 feet long, and assembly takes only 
2'5 minute. Each canoe is tested to hold 
at least 400 pounds before leaving the 
factory. The corrosion-resistant light 
alloy skin—combined with silver spruce 
gunwales and keels—gives not only a 
stiff shell but one impervious to fungus 
and insect attack. 

The shell (or skin) is in one piece, fold- 
ed to half its open length. When open 
sliding tubes link the gunwales into a 
rigid frame. Telescopic struts lock the 
Shell in the arched canoe-shaped posi- 
tion, and stainless steel catches bring the 
ends together. Soft rubber in compres- 
sion seals the center hinge joint and two 
ends. All the fittings are built-in so 
that nothing is carried loose. 
MANUFACTURE OF STRINGS FOR MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS, U. K. 

Stainless steel is now being used in 

the United Kingdom in the manufacture 
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of strings for musical instruments. Spe- 
cial forms of stainless-steel wire, and 
other noncorrosive wires, are also being 
used for coverings for wound strings. 
The specially drawn wire has a tensile 
strength of 160 tons per square inch. 

The new violin string embodys an en- 
tirely new principle of inserting a layer 
of silk between the gut core and the outer 
winding of aluminum or silver. The 
layer of silk is only one-thousandth of 
an inch thick, and, for its winding, a 
special textile machine—probably the 
most delicate and ingenious of its type— 
has been designed. 

A British firm has perfected a new 
laminated string for violins to replace the 
traditional catgut variety. The process 
of manufacturing these strings is ex- 
tremely intricate. For example, a syn- 
thetic violin G string of this type, built 
up from 11 laminations, has a final diam- 
eter no larger than a period on a type- 
writer—about 0.03 of an inch. The 
laminations are of metal and other ma- 
terials, built up in such a way as to com- 
bine durability with flexibility and power 
of vibration in the upper harmonics. Dif- 
ferent combinations of materials and new 
methods of winding have given these 
strings the lead over the former conti- 
nental product, says the report. 





U. K.’s BIcYCLE OuTPUT May BE 
CURTAILED 


A cut of 75 percent in bicycle output 
by British manufacturers in 1947 may be 
necessary because of the acute steel 
shortage, according to an announcement 
by the British Board of Trade. 

This restriction of output will mean 
the virtual disappearance of new bicycles 
from the home market. The export 
trade in bicycles and parts reached a new 
high and was valued at £6,500,000 in 
1946, reports a leading manufacturer. 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, HONDURAS 


Export trade in animal and reptile 
hides and skins in Honduras has devel- 
oped during the last few years and has 
become of considerable importance along 
the south coast, where approximately 
1,000 men engage in hunting and trap- 
ping as part-time activity. 

Exports of hides and skins to the 
United States, the principal buyer, dur- 
ing 1946 were approximately as follows 
(in pounds); Deerskins, 172,735; alliga- 
tor, 43,500; wild pig and peccary, 31,100; 
lizard, 19,793; snake, 2,287; tiger, 850; 
dry salted and flint cowhides, 34,533; 
calfskins, 951. 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Exports of sheepskins from Japan to 
the United States during January 1947 


amounted to 914 pounds, the first ship- 
ment since the end of the war, according 
to a Japanese publication. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


Production of shoes in Venezuela in 
1946 is believed to have totaled not more 
than 2,000,000 pairs. Leather shoes gen- 
erally are beyond the price range of the 
working population, which uses alpar- 
gatas instead. Children usually go bare- 
footed. 

During 1947, efforts will be made to 
stimulate the leather-shoe industry to 
larger production, and with more-mod- 
ern methods it is hoped that prices can 
be reduced. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Woop Imports, U. K. 


The principal wood imports into the 
United Kingdom during the first quarter 
of 1947, with data for the corresponding 
period of 1946 in parentheses, were as 
follows, according to a British trade pub- 
lication: Hewn hard timber, 1,849,000 
(676,000) cubic feet; hewn soft timber, 
19,685 (1,643) standards; sawn hard- 
woods, 1,762,000 (1,949,000) cubic feet; 
sawn softwoods, 90,863 (148,919) stand- 
ards; and planed or dressed softwoods, 
4,764 (10,806) standards. 

Imports of wood products during the 
two quarters under review included the 
following: Boxboards, 4,380 (7,402) 
standards; pitprops, 74,584 (32,151) piled 
cubic fathoms; staves, 1,679 (2,708) tons; 
railway ties 6,676 (7,633) standards; 
telegraph poles 994 (189) standards; 
plywood, 1,431,066 (2,036,239) cubic feet; 
and veneers, 77,127 (59,978) hundred- 
weight. 

Germany supplied virtually all (98.6 
percent) of the hewn softwoods and 14.9 
percent of the sawn and dressed soft- 
woods imported during the first quarter 
of 1947. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Waxes 


SUPPLY SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s supplies of turpentine in 
1946 were considered relatively satisfac- 
tory. Trade sources report that about 
500 metric tons were available, compared 
with annual needs of less than 800 tons. 
The principal suppliers were Spain and 
Portugal. 

Supplies of gum and wood rosin, how- 
ever, were considerably below current 
needs, and some estimates place them at 
less than 10 percent of requirements. 
Prospects for 1947 are much improved, 
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it is stated, by the removal of United 
States export restrictions on rosin. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Cuba produced about 12,000,000 
pounds of peanut oil, 5,000,000 pounds of 
lard, and 9,000,000 pounds of inedible 
tallow in 1946. According to prelimi- 
nary Cuban statistics, 67,000,000 pounds 
of fats and oils were imported in 1946, 
compared with 95,000,000 pounds in 1945; 
however, imports of about 30,000,000 
pounds of lard failed to appear in the 
1946 official figures. 

Total disappearance of fats and oils 
in 1946 is estimated at 124,700,000 
pounds, a slight increase over the 1945 
disappearance. Stocks remained low 
except for lard, which was imported 
heavily during the last quarter of the 
year. Although few of the numerous 
government controls had actually been 
removed by the end of the year, enforce- 
ment was less stringent. The market in 
Cuba in 1946 reflected the rapid sequence 
of developments in the United States, the 
country’s principal source of supply. 


EGYPTIAN OILSEED-SUPPLY SITUATION 


Egypt produces four oilseed crops— 
cottonseed, linseed, peanuts, and sesame. 
Cottonseed is by far the most important, 
accounting for about 90 percent of the 
total oil content of all Egyptian oilseed 
crops. Peanuts are not generally crushed 
for oil but are mainly consumed roasted. 
Practically the entire sesame crop is used 
to make two native foods, “tahina’”’ and 
“hallawa.” 

Before the war, Egypt was a net ex- 
porter of oilseeds. In both 1937 and 1938 
it exported more than 300,000 metric tons 
of cottonseed and 8,000 to 10,000 tons of 
cottonseed oil, and imported approxi- 
mately 16,000 tons of sesame, 4,000 tons 
of peanuts, 15,000 tons of oil (mainly 
coconut and palm, for industrial pur- 
poses) , and small quantities of copra, lin- 
seed, coconut, and olive oil. In 1942, in 
order to cope with the disappearance of 
a part of the country’s normal cotton 
market and to maximize production of 
food, Egypt reduced its cotton acreage by 
60 percent. The large surplus of cotton- 
seed from the 1941 crop plus the reduced 
crops of 1942 and 1943 met Egypt’s vege- 
table-oil requirements until the summer 
of 1944. Since then it has been necessary 
to import cottonseed from the Sudan. 
The cotton area has been gradually in- 
creased since 1942, until in 1946 it was 
about 70 percent of the prewar average. 

Production and distribution of cotton- 
seed oil are closely regulated. The price 
which mills must pay for cottonseed, as 
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well as the wholesale and retail prices 
charged for oil, are fixed by the Govern- 
ment, and oil in wholesale quantities can 
be moved only under permit. A system 
of card rationing of cottonseed oil for 
food is in force, and soap manufacturers 
and other industrial users also are 
rationed. 

Inasmuch as Egypt remains a deficit 
area in vegetable oils, exports during 
1946 were negligible. A small quantity of 
cottonseed oil, however, was exported, 
mainly to the Sudan. Official trade sta- 
tistics list 60,752 metric tons of cotton- 
seed imported during the first 11 months 
of 1946. The British Supplies Mission 
has allocated 66,200 metric tons of Sudan 
cottonseed for importation into Egypt 
in 1947. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s new paper mill at Monte Alegre, 
called “Industrias Klabin do Parana,” 
will give the country its first important 
domestic source of newsprint and alle- 
viate the great shortage of that commod- 
ity. The mill recently has entered the 
experimental stages of newsprint pro- 
duction. 

Eventual plant capacity is placed at 
40,000 tons of newsprint annually, a 
quantity sufficient to satisfy two-thirds 
of Brazil’s needs. It is unlikely, however, 
that output in the first year will exceed 
25,000 or 30,000 tons. No exact data on 
goals for 1947 and 1948 are as yet avail- 
able. 

The large natural stands of Parana 
pine will supply pulp for the mill, and 
systematic reforestation is expected to 
insure reserves of raw material for the 
future. New plantings of pine already 
number 2,000,000 trees, and eucalyptus 
plantings total 2,000,000 also, is is re- 
ported. 

The Monte Alegre fazenda covers about 
420,000 acres, and its population will in- 
crease to about 14,000 with the instal- 
lation of the mill, placing it among the 
larger centers of the State of Parana. 
Practically all of the necessities of a 
community of this size, including shelter, 
supply, sanitation, and recreation fa- 
cilities, have been newly installed. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


IMPORTS, EIRE 


Imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products into Eire during 1945 and 1946 





were as follows (in barrels unless Other 
wise stated): 


| NT 
| 1945 1946 
Crude oil | . 
Refined oils ° 
Heavy 991 ™ 6 
Light (benzol, gasoline, ete |} 433,549 | 1 02 a 
Gas and fuel oil 179, 544 "350, 
Lamp oil 330, 209 458, 884 
Lubricating oil 33, 671 82, 804 
Miscellaneous IRR ae 
¢ 1, 154 


Total (barrels 978, 252 | 1, 95 is 
78, 252 | 1,921, 715 
Lubricating grease and mineral | us 


jelly (pounds 103, 984 | 1, 660, 175 


Country of origin 
United States 143, 318 159, 823 
Netherlands West Indies 811, 911 | 1, 305, 9x9 
Great Britain | 21,341 | 66, 997 
Iran 1,090 | 265, 093 
British West Indies 34 116, 123 
Others 558 8 467 


Potal (barrels Y78, 252 


> 
“0 


, 921, 715 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, BRITISH Zong, 
GERMANY 


Crude-oil production in the British 
Zone of Occupation was 642,455 metric 
tons in 1946, compared with 541,887 tons 
in 1945. Production declined slightly to 
43,882 tons in January and 39,411 tons in 
February of this year because of the cold 
weather. Output of crude oil in the 
Ems River district, claimed for annexa- 
tion by the Netherlands, was 79,780 tons 
in 1946, compared with 30,605 tons in 
1945. It is reported that drilling opera- 
tions in the Emlichheim Field of this dis- 
trict will increase considerably in the 
near future, and that a pipe line will be 
laid from the field to the station at 
Emlichheim. 

According to the Bremen press, the 
Ministry of Economy of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, plans to rehabilitate the 
Gelsenberg Benzin A. G. synthetic gaso- 
line plant, processing petroleum cracking 
stocks instead of coal. Reconstruction 
would require 6 months, and the plant 
would produce a monthly average of 
11,000 tons of gasoline, 1,100 tons of 
hydrogen gas, 1,100 tons of hydrocarbons 
for production of Buna rubber, 180 tons 
of sulfur and 320 tons of sulfuric acid. 
A total of 13,000 tons of cracking stocks, 
5,200 tons of coke, and 10,000 tons of low- 
grade coal would be required. It is the 
opinion of the Ministry that the opera- 
tion of the plant would conserve foreign 
exchange now used to import gasoline. 
No reference is made to the contemplated 
source of the required cracking stock. 


SALES AND IMPORTS, KARACHI, INDIA 


Exports to Afghanistan totaled 77,764 
barrels during 1946 and 52,320 barrels 
during 1945. 

According to the oil companies operat- 
ing in Karachi, India, their sales and im- 
ports of petroleum products during 1945 
and 1946 were as follows (all figures in 
barrels unless otherwise stated) : 
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Sales and Imports of Petroleum Products, 
A € 


1945 and 1946 








Sales 
Product one 
1945 | 1946 
j ir 1 327, 347 319, 524 
wie t » Lu ), 524 
A ome 1, 142, 602 | 866, 076 
a te 410,960 | 472, 340 
ester pe 587, 766 | 637, 677 
neg 605,257 | 682, 070 
bow ed ; 815,607 | 316, 499 
Lubricating oils. 236, 986 | 94, 806 
Total (barrels) 5, 121, 525 3, 388, 992 
+roase and petrolatum _ pounds--}1, 495, 875 | 1, 837, 875 
Wax. — do 647,808 | | 781,312 
Asphalt tons 27, 917 12, 251 
Imports 
1945 1946 

Aviation spirit 1, | 281, 420 
Motor spirit | 7 9, 261 
Kerosene 1 J, 242 
Diesel oils. 726 909 
Furnace oils ‘& 78S, 496 

Bunkers cael 
Lubricating oils 194, 505 0, O18 


Total (barrels 599, 054 | 3, 125, 346 


567, 183 


Grease and petrolatum._.pounds 208, 482 
V ax do 12, 500 138, SSO 
Asphalt tons 3, 304 625 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Although Mexico’s crude-oil produc- 
tion increased from 43,547,360 barrels in 
1945 to 49,235,421 barrels in 1946, most of 
the increase came from the Panuco and 
Poza Rica fields, output from the Golden 
Lane having declined by 1,500,000 bar- 
rels during the period. 

On a quarterly basis, production in the 
Golden Lane fell consistently from 2,625,- 
325 barrels in the second quarter of 1945 
to 2,053,684 in the last quarter of 1946. 
The Panuco fields advanced at an irregu- 
lar pace to a high of 2,621,873 barrels in 
the third quarter of 1946, and dropped 
sharply in the final quarter to 2,184,253 
barrels. Poza Rica increased steadily 
from 5,322,943 barrels in the first quarter 
of 1945 to 7,245,457 in the last quarter of 
1946, and Tehuantepec from 1,230,571 
barrels to 1,519,425 during the same pe- 
riod. 

Production, by fields, during 1945 and 
1946 was as follows (in barrels): 


Field 1945 1946 
Northern (Panuco 5, 294,336 | 8, 652, 580 
Southern (Golden Lane 10, 062, 237 8, §23. 604 
Poza Rica 22, 949, 047 | 26, 212, 684 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec 5, 241,740 | 5,846, 553 
Total 43, 547, 360 | 49, 235, 421 


A summary of exports of crude oil and 
products and bunker oil loaded from 
Mexico for the years 1942-46 (in barrels) 
follows: 


Year Crude oil | Products Total Bunkers 
1942___ 3,095, 892 | 3, 169, 501 | 6, 265,393 | 65, 356 
1943__. 1,371,835 | 3,984,723 | 6,356,558 | 227, 139 
1944__ 598, 326 | 4.093.077 | 4.691.403 | 197/821 
1945_. 2,431,743 | 5,479,900 | 7,911, 643 179, 139 
1946__ é 3, 301,991 | 6,104,371 | 9, 406, 362 
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Mexico’s Exports of Petroleum Products, 
by Type and Destination, 1944-46 





Item 1944 | 1945 1946 
Barrels Barrels Barrels 
Heavy crude - eee 
Light crude 598, 326 | 2,431,743 | 1, 204, 552 
Gasoline... __ 229 | fee 
Gas oil-- 1, 957, 766 | 1,768,974 | 1,645, 357 
Fuel oil ‘Ss 2,075, 857 | 3,683,497 | 4, 125, 139 
Asphalt---_- 59, 225 26, 297 333, 875 
Total. 4, 691, 403 | 7,911,643 | 9, 406, 362 


Destinations: 
, 419, 854 | 4, 223,101 | 6, 538, 996 


United States 2 

Cuba... 1,451,895 | 3,404,758 | 1,661, 401 
Sweden 760, 416 164, 452 77, 938 
Brazil 59, 238 =e a i 
Guatemala ___- )  ) ae 
Switzerland 74, 944 115, 968 
France. _ P 487, 841] 
Belgium . 141, 906 
China... . i Va 124, 203 
North Africa 5 Se, aa 126, 450 
Panama. 131, 659 


Total | 4,691, 403 | 7,911,643 | 9, 406, 362 


Radio 


NUMBER OF SETS IN HUNGARY 


During January 1947 radio receivers 
registered in Hungary numbered 294,000, 
of which 136,000 were in the city of 
Budapest. (A survey by Magyar Radio 
(Hungarian Radio) disclosed on esti- 
mated 308,000 radios in actual use as of 
April 28, 1947—25 percent of which are 
reportedly equipped for short-wave re- 
ception.) 

The number of radio receivers used in 
Hungary in 1938 averaged 398,000 
monthly. 

In recent years, radio receiving sets of 
various types and sizes have been manu- 
factured in Hungary. Demand is con- 
siderably below prewar years. Produc- 
tion of radio parts is small. 


Railway 
Kquipment 


CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT, MEXICO 


In connection with the rehabilitation 
of the National Railways of Mexico, con- 
struction of a modern railway station, to 
cost 12,000,000 pesos, is planned at Tor- 
reon. Railroad service in the north will 
be improved by provision to be made for 
the accommodation of a greater number 
of cars. 

Similar stations are planned for Mex- 
ico City and Guadalajara. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF POLISH RAILWAY 
CENTER 


Supplies for the electrification of the 
Warsaw railway center of the Polish State 
Railways are to be supplied by a Swedish 
concern, ASPA, according to a Polish 
news broadcast. Included are eight elec- 
tric locomotives, 44 three-car electric 
trains, and other equipment. 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPoRTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


In April 1947, 35,724 long tons of crude 
rubber were imported into Singapore and 
the Malayan Union and 76,709 long tons 
of crude rubber and latex were exported; 
net exports were 40,985 long tons. No 
latex was imported during the month; 
1,509 tons of the rubber exported was 
latex. 

Imports were at their postwar peak. 
The Netherlands Indies, as usual, pro- 
vided the major portion (62 percent), and 
Sumatra, alone, supplied 54 percent of 
the total. Imports from British Borneo, 
and from Indochina as well, were at the 
highest point in any postwar month. 

April exports were well below the 91,367 
tons recorded in March, but exceeded by 
a small margin the monthly average of 
76,149 tons achieved in the January- 
March quarter. Chief destinations were: 
United States, 58 percent of the rubber 
shipped; United Kingdom, 14 percent; 
Argentina, 7 percent. No other country 
received as much as 4 percent. 

April imports by place of origin, and 
exports by principal destinations, are 
shown in the accompanying tables. 


Imports of Crude Rubber Into Singapore and > 
the Malayan Union, April 1947 


County of Origin Long Tons 
I Oa ae ai ace 19, 368 
ii cusecedienim names 2, 044 
Other Netherlands Indies_...__._.-_- 899 
PO i sic ca ants te ison si pce sae clin 4, 623 
British North Borneo and Labuan___ 1,190 
BI hacen cuddles ee en eihke aban 298 
ING ee itticatee ieee jarvis enaeietioaa She 918 
FPremen INGeOCRINS. .... 5 cas 1, 688 
| ee ete OE eae ee Pee ee ees 4, 696 

| a ees ee anne Foren ee 35, 724 


Haxports of Crude Rubber and Latex from 
Singapore and the Malayan Union, April 
1947 (in long tons) 


Sheet 
Country of destination and Latex | Total 
crepe 

United States . 43, 969 574 44, 543 
Canada..--- 883 25 908 
Mexico. - -- ; 202 |... 202 
Argentina. ; 5, 583 8 5, 591 
Chile__- ? TP Sewancks 128 

Other South America and 
West Indies : 254 6 260 
Belgium rx 843 | 30 873 
Denmark --.- 120 1 | 121 
Finland : 290 7 297 
France 2,475 90 2, 565 
Germany -. 100 j.-.- 100 
Italy . 1, 324 ll 1, 335 
Netherlands 489 25 514 
Norway --- ‘ | | oe 185 
Portugal_-_- om 101 30 131 
Spain-.... 1, 465 23 1, 488 
United Kingdom .-| 10,362 056 10, 918 
U. &. &. R. ‘ 2, 200 }... 2, 200 
Other Europe 42 | 49 91 
Hong Kong-_...__- ot Se tessan 2, 677 
Other Asia_--- 176 19 195 
Australia- 233 51 284 
Union of South Africa 1, 082 4 1, 086 
Other Africa-..._-- 17 , 17 
Total. 75, 200 1, 509 76, 709 
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Soap 
Exports, U. K. 


British experts of hard soap during 
the first 2 months of 1947 amounted to 
44.576 hundredweight, compared with 
46,214 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, reports the British 
press. The amount of toilet soap ex- 
ported in the same period of 1947 was 
9,379 hundredweight, as compared with 
5,012 hundredweight in the first 2 
months of 1946. 

British exports of other soaps in Jan- 
uary and February 1947 amounted to 
7,670 hundredweight, a decline from 
10,940 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Soap factories in the Port Elizabeth 
area in the Union of South Africa are 
not operating under full productive ca- 
pacity because of the shortage of raw 
materials. At present, production is not 
sufficient to meet demand. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


POLISH TRADE DATA 


Imports of textile raw materials into 
Poland in 1946 totaled $52,000,000 and 
included 41,300 tons of cotton, 19,260 tons 
of wool, 7,020 tons of flax, 5,313 tons of 
jute, 13,320 tons of cellulose, 761 tons of 
oakum, and 269 tons of woolen rags. 
The U. S. S. R. was the most important 
source, supplying 12,700 tons of cotton, 
7,020 tons of flax, 761 tons of oakum, 
1,500 tons of wool, and 2,100 tons of cellu- 
lose. UNRRA supplied 12,380 tons of 
cotton, 17,000 tons of wool and jute. 
Cellulose and rags were imported from 
Sweden and Belgium and wool from the 
United Kingdom. The United States 
and Brazil were the principal sources for 
cotton. 

Exports of textiles from Poland were 
valued at $15,800,000, thus offsetting 30 
percent of raw-material imports, com- 
pared with only 17 percent prior to the 
war. The U.S. S. R., France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
Norway are importers of Polish textiles. 
New markets have been secured in the 
Balkans, the Near East, and South 
America. 


PROGRESS IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


The textile industry in Italy has been 
making rapid progress toward recovery 
since the war. Textile products nor- 
mally- account for about one-third of 
total Italian exports, but during 1946 
this percentage increased to approxi- 
mately one-half (roughly $200,000,000). 
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Silk and rayon exports accounted for 
about two-thirds of the amount, consist- 
ing to an important degree of wartime 
accumulation of stocks. 

Production of silk cocoons in 1946 to- 
taled 20,465 metric tons—about 60 per- 
cent more than in 1945 and slightly above 
1938. Annual consumption of fresh co- 
coons is estimated at 54,000 metric tons, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 
Domestic production in 1947 is expected 
to tetal around 30,000 metric tons; the 
remainder, 8,000 metric tons of dried co- 
coons (24,000 tons, fresh), will be im- 
ported. Turkey and Greece are being 
considered as sources of imports. Sy- 
ria-Lebanon and Yugoslavia are other 
potential suppliers of cocoons to Italy. 

Activity within the raw-silk industry 
in 1946 equaled about 95 percent of the 
1936-40 average. At the close of the 
year production was estimated at 85 per- 
cent of prewar. Weaving-industry op- 
erations were not as spectacular or as 
fluctuating but moved steadily upward 
toward the prewar level. Currently, 
Egypt is reported to be a good market for 
Italian silk products. 

Production of synthetic fibers in 1946 
amounted to slightly more than one- 
third of that in 1939, but the rate of out- 
put increased steadily and reached about 
58 percent by December. This was more 
than 6,700 tons monthly during the 
fourth quarter. (In 1939, rayon produc- 
tion amounted to 308,645,000 pounds, in- 
cluding 119,050,000 pounds of filament 
yarn and 189,595,000 pounds of staple 
fiber.) 

Rayon-filament-yarn production in 
1946 totaled around 30,000 tons. By the 
end of the year staple-fiber output 
equaled only about one-fourth of the 
average monthly prewar level but ap- 
peared to be increasing. Further in- 
creases in rayon production, it is re- 
ported, will depend largely upon fuel 
imports and availability of caustic soda. 

In the wool industry, rough estimates 
indicate that the 1946 output in the spin- 
ning branch reached about 72 percent 
and in the weaving about 83 percent of 
1938 production. Wool spinning reached 
its peak in September, being about 125 
percent of the 1938 level, and weaving 
in July with activity estimated at 175 
percent of the 1938 monthly average. 
An upward trend in production evident 
through September was reversed late in 
1946 in consequence of power restric- 
tions, but the rate still exceeded the 
monthly average for the year. 

Of total cotton-content yarn produced 
in 1946, about 97 percent was all-cotton 
and 3 percent mixed, as compared with 
75 percent all-cotton and 25 percent 
mixed in 1938. Production of all-cotton 
and mixed yarns containing cotton and 
other fibers totaled over 110,000 metric 
tons in 1946, or some 60 percent of the 
1938 level. 





Cotton and Products 


YARN NEEDED IN FISHING INDUSTRIES OF 
BRITISH MALAYA 


The shortage of cotton yarn in the 
fishing-net and tackle industries in Brit. 
ish Malaya and other territories of south. 
eastern Asia has held up rehabilitation 
of the fishing industry and in some dis. 
tricts has resulted in decreased produc. 
tion. 


PRODUCTION IN HAITI 


Production of lint cotton in Haitj is 
expected to decline to 2,850,828 pounds 
from 5,396,232 pounds in 1946. 


PRODUCTION OF YARNS AND DRILLs. 
HONDURAS 


Production of cotton yarn in Honduras 
declined to 210,616 pounds in 1946 from 
220,052 pounds in 1945. Output of drills 
amounted to 457,140 yards in 1946, as 
compared with 491,007 yards in 1945. 
Decline in output was attributed prin- 
cipally to inability to obtain spare parts 
for equipment. 


Wool and Products 
INCREASED EXPORTS, ICELAND 
Exports of wool from Iceland increased 
to 796 metric tons in 1946 from 45 tons in 
1945. The two principal destinations in 
1946 were the United Kingdom (389 met- 
ric tons) and Italy (330 tons). 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of jute in the Amazon Val- 
ley of Brazil in 1947 is estimated at about 
9,000,000 kilograms, or approximately 
the same as in 1946. 


ABACA PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


Production of abaca fiber in Honduras 
during the crop year, July 1, 1945, 
thruogh June 30, 1946, totaled 3,098,700 
pounds, and tow production was 123,500 
pounds. Operations continued at an 
increased tempo during the remainder 
of 1946, and it is estimated that produc- 
tion during the calendar year totaled 
more than 5,000,000 pounds of fiber. 


Weari ne A pparel 


NYLON-HOSE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
BRAZIL 


Nylon hose are manufactured in Bra- 
zil on a limited scale from nylon yarns 
obtained in the United States. However, 
manufacturing activities are expected to 
increase as soon as more yarn becomes 
available. 

The relatively high import duties on 
nylon hose, as compared with imported 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Fertilizer Industries 

Today in War-Racked 

Western Kurope 
(Continued from p. 23) 

Rapid recovery of the North African 
phosphate-rock industry, chief source of 
raw material for the European super- 
phosphate industries, is expected to bring 
supplies of soluble phosphates in ap- 
proximate balance with minimum re- 
quirements in 1947-48. Therefore inter- 
national allocation of soluble phosphates 
probably will not be necessary after June 
30. 

In the case of nitrogen, however, a 
deficit in excess of this year’s shortage is 
seen likely. While nine countries were 
net exporters of nitrogen before the war, 
only five, Chile, Canada, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium, are now 
producing in excess of their require- 
ments. World requirements for fertilizer 
nitrogen also have increased consider- 
ably compared with the 1936-38 period. 
Consequently, rehabilitation in Western 
Europe as well as in other war-torn areas 
will depend to a marked extent upon the 
successful solution, during the next year 
or two, of the nitrogen problem. 





Chile’s Economy in 
1916—Diverse Factors 
Shape Course 

(Continued from p. 22) 
pesos to Chile, at 4 percent per annum, 
guaranteed by the Chilean Government, 
to be used for the purpose of starting 
or further developing such Chilean 
industries as copper, iron, nitrate, and 
coal. 

4. Argentina agreed to lend to Chile 
an additional sum up to 300,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos for public works, includ- 
ing trans-Andean railways and tunnels 
connecting the two countries. The in- 
terest on this loan was fixed at 3.75 per- 
cent and the annual amortization at 
2.45. In connection with this loan, the 
Chilean Government agreed to purchase 
from the Argentine Foreign Trade In- 
stitute “on the basis of equal prices, 
quality and terms, the machinery, ma- 
terials, and implements which are not 
produced in Chile, necessary for the 
execution of the public works.”’ 

5. The two Governments granted each 
other the right of free transit in ex- 
port or import trade with third countries. 

6. Both Governments undertook to 
give preference to vessels and to favor 
insurance companies of their two coun- 
tries in carrying out the transactions 
contemplated in the agreement. 

7. Other provisions covered the mutual 
setting up of banks and official trading 
organizations, the promotion of air 
transportation, and the increased ex- 
change of motion pictures. 


June 14, 1947 
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Brazil——Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial, of 
May 6, 1947. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation: 

Trade-mark Class No. and product 

Psyche__ 48—-Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for clean- 
ing and conservation of 
teeth and hair and brushes. 
Combs and other toilet ar- 


ticles not specified. 
D. D. Tam_. 2—Insecticide. 


Income 13—Precious and semiprecious 
stones. 

Redskin 39—Rubber soles and heels. 

Indian __ 39—Rubber soles and heels. 

Vogue ... 35—Hides and skins prepared 


(leather) or not. Manufac- 
tures of hides, skins, or 
leather not included in other 
classes. 

49—-Games and toys of all 
kinds. Sporting goods and 
wearing apparel exclusively 
for sports. 

13—Articles of precious metals 
and jewelry. Articles of 
semiprecious metals, imita- 
tions of precious metals and 
jewelry. 

30—Umbrellas, and canes. 

36—Outer wearing apparel 
(clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings, and un- 
specified). 

37—-Underwear and bed sheets, 
table covers, etc. 

Aladdin 17—-Carbon paper, stencil. 

Eureka 3—Chemical substances and 
other preparations for use in 
medicine and in pharmacy. 
Vaccines and biocultures for 
use in medicine and in 
pharmacy. 

Esporte 49—-Games and toys of all 
kinds. Sporting goods and 
wearing apparel exclusively 
for sports. ‘ 

Atlantica 16—Construction materials. 

Santex__ 21—-VVehicles of all kinds, man- 
ual, animal, mechanical, or 
aviatorial traction. 

My Love 48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation of 
teeth and hair, and brushes. 
Combs and other toilet arti- 
cles not specified. 

Dragao (pic- 35—Hides and skins prepared 
ture of (leather) or not. Manufac- 
Dragon) - tures of hides, skins, or 

leather or those not in- 
cluded in other classes 

Productos 36—Clothing. 

Industriais 
Meteor 
S. A , 
King 21—-Vehicles of all kinds, man- 
ual, animal, mechanical, or 
aviatorial traction 





Trade-mark Class No. and product 
Simphonic__. 8—Radios. 
| ne 24—Manufactured cotton knit 


goods (except clothing) and 
those not included in other 
classes. 

Okey -- . 48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation of 
teeth and hair and brushes. 
Combs and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles not 


specified. 
Hydrobion__. 3—Pharmaceutical product. 
Javolio__._._.. 46—Sapolio. 


Highclass__.. 35—Hides and skins prepared 
(leather) or not. My.nufac- 
tures of hides, skins, or 
leather not included in other 
classes. 

Redfly___._._. 46—Matches. Candles, com- 
mon and detergent soap. 
Starch, blueing, and other 
preparations for washing. 

Columbus... 8—Lamps. 

Bana-Cola__. 43—Refreshments. 

Sulfex__.._._.. 3—A pharmaceutical product. 

Mater-San__. Do. 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 
1947 
Representing let Renewal May 9 
TT eg er 
Home Run Renewal Do. 
Meda Watches and parts Do. 
Ointment Man- | Ointment for treatment Do. 
zan Brand. of hemorrhoids. 
Bolero Perfume and toilet prep- | May 10 
arations. 
Canoe do Do 
Vinolia Renewal May 12 
N’Aimez Que | Renewal Do. 
Moi. 
De Musset Perfume and toilet prep Do. 
| arations. 
Kali _...do Do 
Priorite do } Do 
Sym bole Perfume and toilet prep- | May 13 
| arations, etc. 


Eterna Vast assortment of arti- | Do. 
| eles; watches, watch 
eases, chains, perfume, 
toilet preparations, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, 
pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, ete. 


Spain.—The May 16, 1947, issue of the 
Boletin Oficiai de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 
tions for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (July 15, 
1947): 
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No. Spanish name Intended to cover ; American name 
| 

261,032 Alfa__. | Soaps of all kinds Alpha 
201, 039_- Duplex ; | An accessory device for making copies in typewriters Duplex 
201,072_- | Doctor Vercher___| Toothbrushes , : | Doctor West's 
201,108 ___ Shell X-100 | Lubricants and lubricating oils and greases Shell 
201,112-_.- | Streptina Pharmaceuticals - - Streptomycin 
201,114__. | Oxifar- | Medical and surgical instruments and apparatus Oxifier. 
201,114_- | El Bisonte Hides, skins, leather, belts Bison. 
201,155 Suprema | Kitchen stoves, cast iron Supreme 
201,156_- Suprema Cast-iron tanks for toilets Supreme 
201,194 | Popeye School blackboards_-.- Popeye characte! 
201,285 to 201,288. _| Autoking Automotive vehicles, tractors, bicycles and al] kinds of | Auto-King 


accessories therefor 
Keys, locks, and keyrings 


201 ,333_- Excelsior 


Excelsior 


201,494 Camel All preparations for cleaning, etc., leather, shoes, et« .| The label is a re 
production of the 
Camel cigaret 
package 

201,474 and 201,475 | Esco Storage batteries, piles, electric wire, pocket torches, and Esco. 

all sorts of electrical equipment and motors. 
201,485 OK Pencils, pens, fountain pens, and stationery O.WK 
201,511 Geiser Hot-water tanks with electric-heating devices Geyser 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NorTeE.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, 1 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: 
Official 
Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free _ - 
Czechoslovakia Koruna -. 
Denmark Krone_. 
France (metropolitan Franc-_- 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand | Pound 
Norway ---- Krone_. 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official 
Free 


*Averages of daily rates 


[Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision—60] 
Title 15—-Commerce 
Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce Chapter I—Bureau of Census De- 
partment of Commerce Part 30—Foreign 
Trade Statistics 
Bond to Produce Complete Cargo Mani- 
fest and Export Declarations after 
Clearance of Vessel Reinstituted; 
Duplicate copies of Export Declara- 
tions to be Filed for Vessel Shipments 


Section 30.30 (a) 
as follows: 

Section 30.30. Manifests of vessels; 
Shipper’s Export Declarations; clear- 
ance.—(a) Before clearance shall be 
granted to any vessel bound to a foreign 
place or noncontiguous territory of the 
United States, the master shall file a 
manifest with the Collector of Customs 
on Customs Form 1374 of all cargo on 
board his vessel. There shall also be filed 
with the Collector declarations of the 
owners, shippers, or consignors of the 
cargo shipped by them, specifying the 
kinds, quantities, values, and the places 
to which ultimately destined. These 
declarations will be made in duplicate on 


is amended to read 
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Monetary unit 


S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


satest 
available 
quotation 


Average rate 


1945 1946 May 1947 May 23, 
annual annual monthly 1947 
*$3. 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 20091 
*_ 0229 . 0228 0228 . 0228 
9091 9520 1 0000 1. OOOO 
9049 9329 Q19. 255 
* 0201 0201 0201 
2085 2087 . 2087 
* 0197 OOS4 OOs4 O0S4 
{012 {016 3016 3016 
379 731 77 377 
234 22603 220) 3. 2220 
2018 2016 201 
* 0405 0402 . O40] 
, G905 4, 0050 1. OO7 4, 0075 
* 0913 913 O913 
25S 2782 7S 
¢ D2 "24 2 t 
*4 0350 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 t 0274 41,0274 


for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


Commerce Form 7525 in accordance with 
the instructions printed thereon, and 
the original copy of every declaration 
snall be verified by oath before a customs 
officer, notary public, or other authorized 
person. The oath is not required on 
Shipper’s Export Declarations covering 
shipments made between the United 
States and its territories and possessions. 

Section 30.31 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.31. Clearance on incom- 
plete manifest under bond.—Clearance 
may be granted on incomplete cargo 
manifest and before all shipper’s export 
declarations have been filed, upon the 
application to the Collector of Customs 
on Customs Form 7301 and the execution 
of the bond printed thereon. The con- 
dition of the bond is that a complete 
outward manifest of all cargo laden on 
board the vessel, together with all the 
export declarations covering all cargo, 
shall be filed with the Collector of Cus- 
toms not later than the fourth business 
day (T. D. 51504) after clearance of the 
vessel. If required by the Collector, pro 
forma declarations on Customs Form 


7303 must be filed enumerating ship- 
ments for which declarations are Missing 

Section 30.42 (a), 30.42 (c) anq 30.49 
‘e) are amended to read as follows: 

Section 30.42. Shipments from the in- 
terior for export; shipments or declarg. 
tions originating at a port of exportation. 

(a) For goods shipped on a through 
export bill of lading from an interior 
point to a foreign country or to a non- 
contiguous territory of the United States, 
the shipper must prepare and deliver to 
the carrier the export declaration jp 
duplicate to accompany the Waybill to 
the seaport, airport, or border port of 
exportation. 

, . / 

(c) Upon arrival of the goods at the 
seaboard, or airport, the carrier Will de- 
liver two copies of the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration to the Collector of Customs. 
who will retain the original, certify ang 
deliver the duplicate to the party desig- 
nated to attend to the exportation, to be 
delivered to the exporting vessel or air- 
craft as a permit to export and evidence 
that the original Shipper’s Export Dec- 
laration has been filed with the Collector. 

(e) If the shipment originates or the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration is prepared 
at the port of exportation, the shipper 
must deliver the declaration in duplicate 
to the Collector of Customs. Collectors 
shall retain the original and indicate on 
the duplicate copy, which is for presenta- 
tion by the shipper to the transportation 
company to be attached to the outward 
vessel, aircraft, or car manifest, that 
it has been verified as a copy of the 
declaration retained by the Collector. 
This duplicate copy when returned to the 
Collector shall be forwarded by the Col- 
lector to the Customs Statistics Section, 
Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the 
Census, Customhouse, New York 4, New 
York. 

Section 30.43 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.43 Divided shipments.—If 
a shipment is divided at the port of exit 
by accident or intention, part being ex- 
ported in one vessel, airplane, or car and 
part in another, the agent of the carrier 
will note the amount shipped on the dec- 
laration attached to the vessel, air, or car 
manifest. Declarations covering subse- 
quent shipments must be prepared by 
the carrier’s agent in duplicate from rec- 
ords of the previous shipment and be 
presented to the Collector when the re- 
mainder is shipped. The number of the 
original declaration must be noted on 
the original and duplicate copy of the 
declaration covering the remainder of 
the shipment. 

Section 30.44 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.44. Exzportations from 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico via the 
United States.—Shipper’s Export Dec- 
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larations in duplicate must accompany 
merchandise shipped from Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico for transshipment 
and exportation from a port in the 
United States and be delivered by the 
shipping agent to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at such port of exportation, with 
the name of the exporting vessel noted 
thereon. . . 

This decision is effective immediately, 
and Foreign Commerce Statistical De- 
cisions 2, 3, 6, 9, 33, 36, and 46 are ac- 
cordingly amended. 

(R. S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. $96: 5 U. 8: C. 
22,601) 

J, C. Capt, 
Director. 


May 26, 1947. 
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(Continued from p. 20) 

would purchase, over a 5-year period, ap- 
proximately 1,750,000 metric tons of stone 
and sand from Uruguay. In the period 
1942-46 Argentina bought more than 
6.500.000 metric tons of sand and almost 
650,000 tons of rock from this nearby 
source. 

The first consignment of wheat, which 
was effected earlier this year, brought 45 
Argentine pesos per 100 kilograms; last 
year’s sales of wheat were at 35 Argen- 
tine pesos. The authorities estimated 
that Uruguay will require 85,000 metric 
tons of foreign wheat to meet its domes- 
tic needs during the second half of 1947. 

The Bank of the Republic has been 
authorized to buy 2,000 tons of tin plate 
and 400 agricultural machines from the 
United States, and to buy abroad what- 
ever quantity of potatoes might be 
needed for domestic consumption and 
cultivation. The export of 15,000 metric 
tons of linseed, before June 30, was au- 
thorized, but, as a result of protests from 
the local crushing industry, less than 
5,000 tons were actually allocated. 
President Tomas Berreta recently re- 
ceived a delegation of Italian business- 
men who offered to sell agricultural ma- 
chinery as well as to provide the neces- 
sary technicians. 

The Moore-MacCormack (Uruguay) 
Co. announced that it had contracted 
with Metallurgica y Dique Flotante S. A. 
del Uruguay for the construction of sev- 
eral ship lighters, with a total displace- 
ment of 4,000 metric tons, at a cost of 
3,500,000 pesos. The designs were fur- 
nished by an American corporation. 

As a result of alleged exorbitant re- 
tail prices, it was rumored that the Brit- 
ish manufacturers of Scotch whisky were 
about to cancel their contracts with the 
local agents. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
Controlled 
Curb 
Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Special 
Export draft 
Free market 
ot Rl = 
Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled - - 
Cuba Peso | Free 
Ecuador Sucre 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Official 
Free ? 
Official 
Free - -- 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Pesé Controlled 
Free’ 

Imports * 

Other purposes ° 
Controlled-. 
Free . 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 


Chile Peso 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Paraguay (Gruarani 


Peru Sol 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Central bank (official) 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


| Ap- | 


| proxi- 
‘ . April | mate 
1945 1946 i . 
; > 1947 , | equiv- mel 
4 -_ (month-| Rate | alent | Date 
; . ly) | }in U.S.) 
cur- 
rency 
3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 |$0.2681 | May 14, 1947 
4. 23 4,23 4, 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 | 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4.04} 4.09 *4.11 4.11 . 2433 | Apr. 30, 1947 
42.42 | 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | May 14, 1947 
59.96 | 60.94 | 61.25 | 61.25 | .0163 | Apr. 30, 1947 
16. 50 (216. 50 (@) | @& ae = 
19.50 | 19.42 (218.72 | 18.72 | .0534 | June 4, 1947 
20. 00 |320. 00 Gy 8 M2 fag 
19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 .0516 | May 14, 1947 
5.00 | 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 24 | 34.86 47. 36 49. 25 .0203 | Apr. 30, 1947 
31.00 | 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | .0323 | May 14, 1947 
1.75 1.75 *1.76 1. 755 . 5698 | May 31, 1947 
1.76| 1.76 1. 76 1.755 | .5698 | May 14, 1947 
1.83 |**1. 835 | *1. 925 1.925 | .5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
5. 68 5. 84 6. 05 6. 05 3 1653 | Apr. 30, 1947 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5.67 | .1764 | May 14, 1947 
1. 00 1. 00 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.0000 Do. 
13.77 | 14.66 15.04 (513.50 . 0741 Do. 
2.04 | 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | .4902 Do. 
1. 86 4. 86 4.86 | 4.86 | .2058 Do. 
00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | .2000 Do. 
6. 62 5. 49 5. 30 5. 27 . 1998 | May 10, 1947 
131 3. 3.12 | 3.12 | .3205 | May 27, 1947 
3. 41 3. 25 3. 27 3.27 | .3058 Do. 
6.50 |} 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | .1538 | May 14, 1947 
87.85 10. 71 11.98 | .0835 | May 10, 1947 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 .4000 | May 14, 1947 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


’ Effective Mar. 4, 1947 charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference between 
the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres per 


dollar, were abolished. 
zations. 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
? Established Dee. 24, 1945. 
§ June 3, 1946 to Jan. 4, 1947. 
9 In effect since July 25, 1944. 


At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange authori- 


*Argentina, free market rate for March; Colombia, commercial bank rate for March, curb rate for December 1946. 


**Colombia, January-August average. 





Wool prices remained unchanged, with 
little activity reported. In an effort to 
open new markets for Uruguayan wool, 
the Foreign Office has advised embassies 
and legations in Montevideo that a con- 
siderable stock of wool was available. 
Despite higher prices last month, the 
meat-packing plants reported satisfac- 
tory activity, although a strike of the 
Central Uruguay Railway workers made 
deliveries irregular and slaughter spo- 
radic. The strike which was declared 


on May 12 for 24 hours, was later ex- 
tended indefinitely. Some 60 percent of 
the Central Uruguay Railway workers 
were involved. Their grievance was al- 
legedly unjustified suspensions and 
transfers of employees. With the aid of 
the government the company established 
an emergency operating schedule. 
Employees of the Compania Nacional 
de Transportes “La Uruguaya” S. A. de- 
clared a strike on April 22 because of the 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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Iraq Initiates Major 
Highway Building Program 

The construction of major highways 
in Iraq is receiving the attention of gov- 
ernmental authorities. A five-man com- 
mittee, composed of top-level officials, 
has been set up to draft a bill for the 
building and maintenance of public 
highways. 

According to the American Embassy 
at Baghdad, it is the intention of the 
Government to formulate a permanent 
road-building policy for the country and 
entrust the work to an independent com- 
mittee to be set up in due course. 

The highway system of southern Iraq, 
according to the American Consulate at 
Basra, connects Basra with Baghdad, 
Amara, Kuwait in Arabia, and with 
Khorramshahr in Iran. The roads are 
either dirt roads or desert tracks. All 
are very rough and are likely to be im- 
passable after it has rained. None are 
hard-surfaced. 

Small trucking companies operate in 
che area, but they do not maintain regu- 
lar schedules nor are the rates stand- 
ardized—varying with “what the traffic 
will bear.” The usual equipment con- 
sists of 3-ton American rack trucks, most 
of which are old and subject to frequent 
break-downs. 


Philippine Airlines Announce 
Additional Weekly Flight 

The Philippine Airlines recently an- 
nounced the addition of a second flight 
each week from Shanghai to Manila via 
Hong Kong. This additional service will 
enable PAL to offer two flights weekly 
to San Francisco. A C-47 transport will 
leave Shanghai on Friday mornings, 
and after a stop at Hong Kong, will ar- 
rive in Manila at approximately 6 p. m. 
on Friday evenings, thereby providing 
connection with PAL’s Manila-to-San 
Francisco C—54 plane, which is scheduled 
to leave at 10 p. m. on Fridays. 


Peruvian Air Line Announces 
Lima-Habana Fares 

The Peruvian International Airways 
(PIA) has supplied the United States 
Embassy in Lima with the following in- 
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formation regarding fares for one-way 
and round-trip travel on the recently 
inaugurated service between Lima, Peru, 


and Habana, Cuba: One way, 1993.68 
soles (approximately US$306.72); round 
round trip, 3,555.40 soles (approximately 
US$546.98) . 

PIA provides connection in Habana 
with National Airlines serving the east 
coast of the United States and with 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines serving 
the southern and middle-western areas 
of the United States. 


Bolivia Acts To Promote 
Small Irrigation Projects 


By Supreme Decree No. 744 of March 
4, 1947, the Bolivian Government Junta 
established an office for small or minor 
irrigation works (Oficina de Pequena 
Irrigacion, dependent upon the irriga- 
tion office (Direcci6n General de Riegos) 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, according 
to the United States Commercial Attaché 
in La Paz. 

The newly created office will attend 
exclusively to small irrigation projects 
involving areas no larger than 500 hec- 
tares (1,235.5 acres). It will carry out 
its projects upon the requests of private 
agriculturists and will include such oper- 
ations as previous surveys and planning, 
as well as the technical direction of the 
construction of the irrigation works 
themselves. Small irrigation works 
undertaken by agricultural communities 
are to be studied and constructed solely 
by the State, the costs being charged to 
the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
or of the local prefecture. Where neces- 
sary, agriculturists who desire to have 
irrigation work performed on their prop- 
erty may be assisted with necessary 
credits by the Banco Agricola. 


New Brazilian Highway 
Links Santos and Sao Paulo 


The Via Anchieta, a new cement high- 
way between the port of Santos and the 
city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, was opened for 
traffic on April 22, 1947. The highway 
has been under construction for the past 
6 years. According to the American 
Consul General at Sao Paulo, the delay 








was caused by lack of cement and other 
difficulties resulting from the war. 

The new road is 55 kilometers long 
and will replace an old road, the Estrada 
do Mar. The latter has been unsatis. 
factory because of its sharp curves, some 
having a radius of only 10 meters, and 
steep grades which in some places 
amount to 18 percent. The old road is 
also narrow and entirely inadequate for 
the traffic now developing between the 
two cities. 

The principal feature of the new road 
is the descent of the abrupt escarpment 
of 700 meters which rises 8 kilometers in- 
land from the port of Santos. This seec- 
tion of the road will eventually consist 
of an up-lane and a down-lane. At pres- 
ent it is composed only of the up-lane 
which has an extreme incline of 6 per- 
cent with an average of 515 percent. 
The minimum curve is 400 meters. 

The new road is expected to increase 
the capacity of highway transport by as 
much as 100 percent. About 50,000 tons 
per month is being handled on the old 
road in each direction. A capacity of 
3,500 vehicles per hour is estimated for 
the new highway, which should render 
feasible the doubling of the volume of 
freight if trucks are available. This 
would make a substantial contribution 
toward relieving the congestion at the 
port of Santos. 

The road is to be a toll road, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used exclusively 
for the surfacing of other roads in the 
interior of the State of Sao Paulo. 


Peru Pushes Ahead on 
Road Building and Repair 


Construction, repair, and maintenance 
of Peruvian highways continued rather 
active in 1946, despite a shortage of ma- 
terials and the inadequacy of road- 
building equipment. According to the 
American Embassy at Lima, expendi- 
tures for this purpose totaled 31.500.090 
compared with 19,300,000 in 
1945. (1 sol=US$0.1538.) Work was 
pushed ahead principally on such im- 
portant roads as the Huanuco-Pucallpa, 
Cuzco-Maldonado, Mejorada-Ayacucho, 
Cuzco-Arequipa, and the Chiclayo-Piura 
highway. 
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Serious deterioration of the Lima-Ica 
section of the Pan-American Highway 
makes it necessary to repair and re- 
asphalt almost its entire length of ap- 
proximately 330 kilometers. Other sec- 
tions of the Pan-American Highway 
were either improved or repaired, but 
the shortage of materials prevented any 
significant progress in the paving of this 
backbone road. According to the Peru- 
vian Transit Bureau, passengers and ve- 
hicles using the Peruvian section of the 
Pan-American Highway in 1946 num- 
pered 2,521,624 and 485,210, respectively, 
as against the revised totals of 2,470,985 
passengers and 460,180 vehicles in 1945. 


Gas Production in Japan 
Still Below Plant Capacity 


The amount of illuminating gas pro- 
duced in Japan on an average day during 
March represented 29.7 percent of plant 
capacity, according to a break-down of 
the gas production report for that 
month. 

Average daily consumption of gas dur- 
ing March totaled 859,647 cubic meters— 
595.261 cubic meters for domestic pur- 
poses, 219,386 by industry, and 45,000 by 
the gas works. This represents an in- 
crease of 66,984 cubic meters over that 
consumed in February. Distribution 
losses in March amounted to approxi- 
mately 21.6 percent. 


Iceland’s Motor Vehicles 
Increase in 1947 

On January 1, 1947, Iceland had 7,728 
automotive vehicles, an increase of 2,632 
vehicles since January 1, 1946, according 
to official figures transmitted by the 
American Legation at Reykjavik. Of the 
total number of vehicles, Reykjavik 
alone has more than 4,000. These com- 
prise 2,395 passenger cars, 1,615 trucks, 
and 228 motorcycles. There are 72 makes 
of passenger cars in Reykjavik and 67 
makes of trucks. 


BBC To Install 
FM Transmitter 


A 25-kilowatt frequency-modulation 
transmitter is to be supplied to the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. by Marconi's 
Wireless Telegraph Co. for use in Eng- 
land. This will be the first FM trans- 
mitter to be put into regular service by 
the corporation, and will embody several 
improvements made possible through 
experimental work since the end of the 
war. A site has not yet been obtained 
for the new transmitter, and no decision 
has been made about other stations. 

According to reports received by the 
American Embassy in London, the BBC’s 
plan has been outlined to the Radio In- 
dustry Council, and the industry has been 
asked to make arrangements for sets to 
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be available to receive the new FM trans- 
missions in due time. The BBC expects 
that it will take about 2 years before a 
regular service can be provided. In any 
event, it will not replace the present serv- 
ice on the midium- and long-wave 
lengths. One of the purposes of the new 
FM service when it starts regular broad- 
casting will be to ease the congestion of 
European broadcasting stations, which 
now cause so much mutual interference. 


Spain Places Big Order for 
Short-Wave Transmitters 


The first big order following the 
British Government’s announcement of 
a Spanish trade drive is reported by 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., 
according to the American Embassy in 
London. In the face of strong compe- 
tition, this firm’s associated company, 
Marconi Espanola, has obtained a con- 
tract worth 12,000,000 pesetas (approx- 
imately $1,000,000) for the supply of 
four powerful short-wave broadcasting 
transmitters to the Spanish State 
Broadcasting Service. The transmitters, 
each rated at 100 kilowatts, are to be 
the well-known Marconi Type TBS.802, 
and their manufacture, assembly, test- 
ing, and installation will be carried out 
by the Madrid and Chelmsford factories 
working in close collaboration. 


New Steamer Service Links 
Italian Ports With Far East 


The opening of a monthly maritime 
service to the Far East has been an- 
nounced by Gastaldi & Co., representa- 
tives in Italy for the Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. 
The American Embassy in Rome reports 
that Italian ports will be linked through 
this service with Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Penang, Singapore, Colombo, and 
with ports in the Middle East, Aden, Port 
Said, and Suez. 


Argentina May Set Up New 
Communications Authority 


The Argentine Government is studying 
a new national organization of telegraph, 
communication, and broadcasting serv- 
ices, according to the American Embassy 
at Buenos Aires. 

Although the Argentine President im 
his opening speech to Congress on May 
1, 1947, gave no further elaboration on 
this subject, it is felt that the contem- 
plated change will be of considerable im- 
portance. It is also understood that the 
Army has been advocating the formation 
of a Ministry of Communications to take 
over all of the telecommunications of the 
country which are now operated by vari- 
ous existing Government agencies. 

The present lack of coordination in 
Argentine internal telecommunications 
has often been decried, and warnings 


have been repeatedly issued about the 
technical confusion which exists. This 
confusion is attributed to the electrical 
and mechanical characteristics of the in- 
stallations of the national telegraph sys- 
tem in relation to the provincial and rail- 
way systems, to the various companies 
exploiting telephone services, and to the 
State and private organizations which 
employ radio communications. 

Since the Government’s Five-Year 
Plan calls for large-scale replacement 
and renovation of national telecommuni- 
cations systems, some over-all authority, 
such as that apparently now proposed, is 
demeed essential to bring about harmony 
and coordination of the various elements 
involved. 


Austria Changes All Its 
Postal Service Rates 


The following changes were made in 
the Austrian regulations for domestic and 
international postal services between 
January and May 1947: 

Charges for domestic and international 
letter service were changed on January 
1, 1947. For instance, the rate for a 
domestic letter (up to 20 grams) was 
increased to 12 groschen from 8 groschen 
for local delivery, and to 18 groschen 
from 12 groschen for other domestic de- 
livery (100 groschen equal 1 schilling; at 
the provisional rate of exchange 10 schil- 
lings equal 1 United States dollar). Do- 
mestic parcel-post rates were also in- 
creased. 

The charge for international letter 
mail was formerly 50 groschen for all 
destinations for items up to 20 grams 
and 30 groschen for each additional 20 
grams. These were lowered to 45 and 
25 groschen, respectively, for the same 
weight categories, for matter addressed 
to Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Charges 
for other destinations outside of Austria, 
however, were raised to 60 and 35 
groschen, respectively, for the same 
weight categories. 

Effective January 15, 1947, air-mail 
letter rates were lowered. The charge 
for a 5-gram letter addressed to the 
United States, for example, was lowered 
from 295 to 120 groschen, and for matter 
addressed to France and Great Britain 
from 120 to 80 groschen. 

International parcel-post service for 
packages despatched in Austria was re- 
sumed for the first time since the con- 
clusion of hostilities. The maximum 
weight per parcel was set at 5 kilograms. 
This weight was increased to 10 kilograms 
on May 1,1947. Onthe same date parcel- 
post service for packages despatched in 
Austria was available to all destinations 
except Albania, French Indochina, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Japan, Manchuria, 
Netherlands Indies, Portuguese Timor, 
Rhodes, and the Vatican. 
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Spain Now Permits Foreign 
Capital in Certain Air Lines 


According to Spain’s Official Bulletin 
of May 2, 1947, a decree has been passed 
which permits foreign capital to be in- 
vested in Spanish nonscheduled air- 
transport enterprises. The amount of 
such investment must not exceed 25 per- 
cent of the total capital. This, therefore, 
amends the decree of June 14, 1946 
which authorized the establishment of 
such air lines and required that all cap- 
ital be of Spanish ownership. 

The quota of foreign capital allowable 
under the present decree may be invested 
either in the form of cash in the case of 
currencies quoted officially in Spain (the 
French franc, English pound, American 
dollar, Italian lira, Swiss franc, Belgian 
franc, Dutch florin, Portuguese escudo, 
Argentine peso, Swedish crown, Nor- 
wegian crown, Danish crown, and 
Chilean peso) or in the form of equip- 
ment not obtainable from Spanish na- 
tional production. The latter, in the case 
of nonscheduled air lines, would presum- 
ably permit the foreign investment to 
consist of aircraft, aircraft equipment, 
and replacement parts not produced in 
Spain. 


Iraq State Airways 
Starts Tri-Weekly Service 


The Iraq State Airways has announced 
the inauguration of a triweekly air serv- 
ice between Baghdad, Basra, and Ku- 
wait, Persian Gulf. According to the 
American Legation at Baghdad, service 
is provided on Mondays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. Single fares between Bagh- 
dad and Kuwait are $46.35, and between 
Basra and Kuwait $14.10 in U. S. cur- 
rency. 


Italian Air Line Operates 
Freight-Passenger Service 


The recently activated Italian air car- 
rier, Aerea Teseo, which has its head- 
quarters in Florence, is now operating 
passenger and freight services to Milan, 
Bologna, Rome, Reggio, Calabria, and 
Palermo, with 4 Douglas C-47 aircraft. 
The American Consul at Florence states 
that service will be extended to Turin, 
Naples, and Venice when 4 additional 
C-47’s will be placed in operation in the 
near future. 


Peruvian Air Line Begins 
Lima-Habana Flights 


A passenger service between Lima, 
Peru, and Habana, Cuba, has been inau- 
gurated by the Peruvian International 
Airways as its first commercial opera- 
tion. Service will be provided twice 
weekly, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and DC-4 aircraft will be utilized. 
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The American Embassy at Lima re- 
ports that the meals to be served aloft by 
the airline will be an innovation in Latin 
America, as they will be complete meals 
stored in deep freeze upon delivery by 
ferry aircraft from the United States 
and will be prepared and stored in spe- 
cial containers aboard the aircraft in 
flight. Until now, meals served by com- 
petitive United States and foreign-flag 
lines in the area have consisted of box 
lunches or small hot meals stored in 
thermos containers until serving. 








(Continued from p. 33) 
company’s failure to comply with pro- 
visions of a decision rendered by the 
Wages Board, and on the same day work- 
ers on the Montevideo port launches 
struck in support of their demands for 
a 30-percent wage increase. Compania 
Nacional’s strike ended on May 5. The 
other was still in effect a month later. 
Three threatened strikes affecting mills, 
“pasta” factories, and the Maua drydock, 
were settled without any work stoppage. 
The stevedores’ strike ended on April 26. 
Although the difficulties which paralyzed 
the important construction industry 
were still not satisfactorily solved, par- 
tial work was resumed with military pro- 
tection for labor. Workers in the meat- 
packing plants threatened to strike if 
they were not granted an hourly increase 
of 30 centesimos. 

Recent cost-of-living indexes are not 
available, but prices of basic commodities 
continued to rise. 

The stock market continued firm, with 
industrial and commercial issues well 
above their nominal value and Govern- 
ment bonds holding firm around par. 
The public debt outstanding on March 31, 
1947, was 676,800,000 pesos, an increase 
of 1,900,000 over the preceding month. 
Government collections for the first 
quarter of 1947 totaled 47,300,000 pesos, 
as compared with 32,700,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1946, or an increase 
of 44.7 percent. Customs receipts and 
direct taxes each accounted for approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the total revenue; 
customs receipts and “exchange profits” 
showed the largest gains over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. No failures 
of importance were reported; collections 
were normal, and _ foreign-exchange 
rates were unchanged. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron Products of National Manufacture: 
Period of Export Quota Ezxtended.—The 
quota of 300,000 kilograms of enameled iron 
articles of domestic manufacture to be ex- 
ported from Uruguay to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere established by a reso- 


lution dated April 28, 1947, for a Periog 

6 months, has been extended to 1 year fr . 

April 28, 1947, by a resolution dateq Ma 7a 

1947, published in the Diario Oficial of May 

20, 1947. : 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 

31, 1947, for announcement of est 


ablish 
of export quota. ] — 
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nylon yarns for hosiery manufacture, 
favor the local product, and Brazilian 
hosiery later may be able to compete 
with imported nylon hose. 

Trade sources expect imports of nylon 
hose in 1947 to increase by about 20,009 
pairs over the 1946 imports. 





Tobaeeo and 
Related Produets 


INCREASED ACREAGE, ITALY 


Indications are that the upward trend 
in tobacco acreage in Italy, evident since 
1945, will continue in 1947, with the pos. 7 
sibility that this year may mark a new © 
peak in tobacco plantings. 3 

Information obtained from the Admin- 
istration of State Monopolies indicates 
that authorizations have been granted 
to plant 61,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) to tobacco in 1947, or about 14 
percent more than _ authorizations 
granted each year from 1941 to 1946. If 
the total area authorized is planted, the 
1947 tobacco acreage will exceed the 
1946 area by about 42 percent and that 
of 1945 by about 170 percent. 





International Air-Express 
Shipments Reach All-Time 
High in April 


International air-express shipments in 
April reached an all-time monthly high, 
the Air Express Division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency reported several days ago. 
A total of 52,659 shipments were dis- 
patched to and from foreign countries 
during the month, a gain of 28.5 percent 
over April 1946. 

Traffic consigned to foreign destina- 
tions in April exceeded air-express im- 
ports by better than 5 to 1, compared 
with a ratio of 2 to 1 in April a year ago, 
the Agency reported. 

Shipments interchanged through the 
international airport at Miami were 
highest for the month, with 25,111 ship- 
ments. Following in order were New 
York, 8,435 shipments; San Francisco, 
3,827 shipments; Brownsville (Texas), 
3.413 shipments, and San _ Antonio 
(Texas), 2,807 shipments. 
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